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Meet two completely new kinds of Cougar XR-7 
The XR-7 on the right is the most pedigreed Cat 
we've ever made. Because our optionol Luxury Group, 
with its sophisticated padded vinyl roof, electronic 
instrument cluster and twin comfort lounge seats, soys 
"eiegance" like never before. 

Hie other XR-7 Is our most darif>gCat, The optional 
Decor Group, with its doshing new rrjof and provocotive 
looks, is not made to look like just another car. It comes 
with special hood accent stripes, luxury wheel covers, 
wide bodyside moldings and more. All of which let 


you look dashing even when you're sitting stiis* 

But both of these uncommon XR-75 hove a lot 
in common. 

Both give you an all-new 4.2 liter V-8, o 
ratio power steering system and a modified 
MoePhrsrson strut front suspension, 

Their exciting new shaf:>e is lean ond trim, ono 
Americo's only Automatic CWerdrive Transmission is 
ovoilable with the optional 5.0 liter V-8. 

And the ERA Estimated MPG ratings ore 
than lost year, a heolthy 64% better than 1975 models. 




based on a comparison of standard engines. Compow 
-this estimate to the estimated MPG of other cors. 
actual mileage may differ, depending on how fast you 
drive, weather conditions and trip length. Actual high¬ 
way mileage will probably be less then the estima^ 
highwoy fuel economy. Esfimoted MPG and percentage 
increase different in California* 

Come see all the i 980 Cougar XR-7s at the .Sign of 
the Cot and we'll show you how you can go your own 
way in more v/oys than one. 
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COUGAR XR-7 


LINCOLN-MERCURY DIVISION 




Who could blame you? 

CHIVAS REGAL . 1.75 LITER BOTTLE • 12 YEARS OLD WORLOWlOE • BLENOEO SCOTCH WHISKY . 86 PROOF • GENERAL WINE 4 SPIRITS CO.. N Y , N Y. 
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Curtain Call for the Steelers 30 

Once again the Cowboys tried to play tricks on Pittsburgh, and once again 
they were wrecked by the Steel Curtain by Paul Zimmerman 

Hosea Had ’em Singing Hosanna 36 

Hosea Taylor kept Houston undefeated and. just as important, untied by 
blocking Arkansas' last-second field-goal attempt by Joe Marshall 


The Big Cheese in Phiily 38 

Annual fizzles have prevented the 76ers from becoming their city's best- 
known product. but now they're creaming everyone by John Papanek 


A Legend in the Making 44 

Three Americans, one a woman, went to the Highlands to try some ancient 
tests of manhood. Their attainments rocked the Scots by Terry Todd 

The Brutal Trip Down 54 

Joe Gilliam seemed to have it all. but then came the bouts with drugs and a 
"murderous attack" in a Baltimore alley by Robert H. Boyle 


Keeper of Something Unique 86 

The strange hold wolves have on man moved Jack Lynch to give up his job 
anddevotehimself to the preservation of a vanishing breed by Bil Gilbert 


The Depatlments 

Scorecard 25 

College Football 65 
Hockey 72 


Boxing 76 

Pro Football 80 

For the Record 115 


19th Hole 116 
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Next Week 

"WHENINDCUBT, PUNT" was KnuteRockne's enduring credo for football, and life. 
Rock has a staunch advocate in Rick Telander. a former Northwestern defensive 
back and kicker, who has si fled the lore of the art and booted a fewin fhesemr-pros. 

TCC TALL JONES begins a new athletic life, making the switch from football to 
boxing, from the Dallas Cowboys to a ring in Las Cruces. NM.. where, in his first 
pro fight, he meets Mexico's Yaqui Meneses in a six-rounder. William Nack reports. 
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If you have dry lips or sore 
lips, you need Blistex, the 
medicated ointment in the 
tube. Blistex soothes and 
softens cracked, chapped 
lips, no matter what makes 
your lips that way! It's also 
great to help heal fever 
blisters and cold sores. 

UistSK- 
The lip soother 
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GILBERT. LYN AND LATEST PRIZE 


Special Coniribulor Bil Gilbert was in 
New York last week to pick up his third 
consecutive Penney-Missouri Maga¬ 
zine Award, first prize in the Contem¬ 
porary Living category for his article 
“Journey Into Spring” (SI, May 8. 
1978), an account of a canoe trip down 
the West Branch of Pennsylvania’s Sus¬ 
quehanna River with his daughter, Lyn. 
It was Lyn's second appearance in one 
of her father’s stories, the first having 
been in “Thank Heaven For ..(SI, 
Nov. 27. 1967). She was, appropriately 
enough, on hand for the ceremony in 
Manhattan. (As industrious as he is gift¬ 
ed, Gilbert was a finalist in three other 
categories as well.) 

His first Penney-Missouri award, for 
“My Country ’Tis of Tlice"{SI, Dec. 20- 
27. 1976), an assessment of the state 
of the environment, and his second, 
for a two-parter on high school foot¬ 
ball in November 1977, only hint at 
the diversity of the subjects Gilbert 
has covered for us. They have ranged 
from fleas, worms, the sea otter and a 
wayward moose to women in sport 
and the use of drugs. This fall he is a 
visiting professor at the University of 
Missouri School of Journalism in Co¬ 


miE PIUIIBILIISIHIIEIR 


lumbia. sharing his knowledge of writ¬ 
ing and enjoying the academic en¬ 
vironment. “I don’t believe there is 
any way a person can be taught to 
write.” he says, “but a person can be 
encouraged to do so. And I think this 
is well worth doing.” 

Gilbert’s latest story, which begins 
on page 86, is both a profile of wolf-cn- 
thusiast Jack Lynch and an account of 
his struggle to preserve the last of the 
buffalo wolves. Lynch may know more 
about the wolf in captivity thrin any 
man who has ever lived; Gilbert says 
he is one of the most extraordinary and 
admirable men he has written about in 
his 2S years as a Journalist. 

Lynch’s devotion to wolves is com¬ 
plete. He has forgone most of life’s com¬ 
forts to give his animals what they need, 
and they, in turn, have permitted him 
to learn their ways. “After a whole day’s 
conversation about wolves,” Gilbert 
says, “we were sitting inside the cabin, 
just relaxing, when one of them sud¬ 
denly appeared at the window. ‘I think 
one of your friends is loose,’ I said. 
Rather than reach for his tranquilizing 
gun. Lynch wondered aloud what could 
have gone wrong within the social or¬ 
der of the pack. He sat quietly, mulling 
the problem over, then walked outside. 
On the theory that the wolf was prob¬ 
ably Jealous of the visitor. Lynch spoke 
to it softly, in comforting tones, and 
told it to return to its pen. The wolf sim¬ 
ply did so.” 

Gilbert’s description of Lynch and 
his magnificent obsession is. we think, 
another splendid Job, but we can tell 
you right now that he is not going to 
win a Penney-Missouri award for 1979. 
His three victories make Gilbert ine¬ 
ligible for two years. 
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Give SkNUls Hluiaii^ for Christmas. 



I SPORTS ILLUSTRATED certainly 
I is the gift of the year. Because 1980 

_j IS the year of sport: 

The year of the Games that keep the world in 
suspense. The year of new names and faces, 
on the courts and on the tracks. And the year 
SPORTS ILLUSTRATED brings it all together! 
You just can’t find a more thoughtful, satisfying 
gift. Because SPORTS ILLUSTRATED captures 
the action of every sport. Then wraps it up 
with lots of colorful surprises. Like 
special issues on the Winter Games 
at Lake Placid, the Summer 
Games in Moscow. Super Bowl 
Previews, the Indy 500. 

You can’t beat the holiday savings on 
SPORTS ILLUSTRATED. A year of SI is 
only $24.95. More than $5.00 off the 
regular subscription price. 


|| So if you really want to please him this 
Christmas—and all through the year—order 
your gift subscription now. Just fill out the 
postage-paid card and mail it today. We’ll be 
sure to send you a handsome gift card to 
announce each subscription. 

For faster service, call this toll-free 
number to give SPORTS 
ILLUSTRATED 
for Christmas: 
800-621-8200. 

In Illinois, call 
800-972-8302. 

SPORTS 
ILLUSTRATED 
is published weekly 
except for two issues 
combined at year-end 
and occasional special 
issues. 






*7 never knew 
gold rum 
tasted like 
thi^^ 


H you’re still drinking It’s because you haven’t 
Canadian & soda... tasted gold rum & soda. 


That s the reaction tlmt’s made 
Puerto Rican Gold Rum one of the 
fastest srowin^ liquors in America 
ttnlay. It's the smoenh alternative to 
K>urKiiis, blends, Canadians — 
e\en Scotch. 

Try our Gold Rum with soda, 
ginger ale. or on the rocks. The 
first sip will amaze yt)u. The second 
will convert you. 


Make sure the rum is Puerto 
Rican. The people i^f Puerto Rico 
have been making rum for almost 
five centuries. Their specialized 
skills and dedication result in a rum 
of exceptional taste and puriry. 

No wonder over 85% of the rum 
sold in this country comes 
from Puerto Rico 

pucRTO Ricnn Rums 

Aged for smoothness and taste. 



MdKtAtK 

by JONATHAN YARDLEY 


AN ENGROSSING VOLUME RELATES THE 
DOUBLE EAGLE II S FLIGHT TO FRANCE 

|i wiis a case of taking off in clover and land¬ 
ing in barley.but tbai didn't diminish ibe thrill 
of ii one iota. In August l‘J78 three business¬ 
men from New Mexico flew a helium bal¬ 
loon from a clover field near Presque Isle. 
Maine to a barley field near Paris. Francc. 
Thc trip lasted a few hours short of six days, 
and It was the first transatlantic balloon cross¬ 
ing. To a world jaded by the routine mechan¬ 
ical feats of asironauts. it was a heroic event— 
a stirring reminder of the perils man faces in 
challenging nature, and the counige he dis¬ 
plays in conquerine it. 

That the event has spawned a book is no 
surprise: the publishing industry lies in wait 
for every passing sensation. What i\ surpris¬ 
ing is that the flight of Double Eagle It has 
prtxiuced a very good book, one that does 
full justice to a dramatic story of unusual rich¬ 
ness and complexity. Titled Double Eagle 
(Little. Brown. SI2.95). it is written by 
Charles McCarry with the full cooperation 
of the three balloonists—Ben Abru//o. Max- 
ic Anderson and Larry Newman. 

That they are brave fellows needs no cer¬ 
tification here. But a reading of Double Eagle 
reveals precisely how brave they arc. In mar¬ 
velously informative detail. McCarry explains 
the intricacies of a sport—for ballooning is in¬ 
deed a sport—that turns out to be vastly more 
dangerous and chancy than the nonpariici* 
pant might supptiv:. 

It isn't just a matter of inflating a big bal¬ 
loon and sailing off into the wild blue yon¬ 
der. Even the casual weekend balloonist must 
contend with intricate forces of weather, air 
currents and variations in topography, not to 
mention the complexities of navigation and 
ballasting. For the balloonist attempting to 
fly across the treacherous, unpredictable At¬ 
lantic. these complexities must be multiplied 
u hundredfold or more. Yet the men from Al¬ 
buquerque. assisted by a singularly expert 
ground crew, conquered them all. 

They also conquered the psychological 
problems created when three men of dispar¬ 
ate temperaments arc placed in very ckise. 
hazardous quarters for a very long, uncertain 
lime. The candor with which the men spoke 
to McCarry abisui their mixed feelings for one 
another is admirable; he reports their trib¬ 
ulations and exaltations with sympathy and a 
candor equal to their own. 

Even though we all know what happened. 
McCarry makes us want to know nhy and 
how it happened—and he gives the answers, 
warts and all. END 


For tree “Light Rums 0 * Puerto Rtco recipes write Puerto Rican Rurfts, 
Dept 1-14. t290 Avenue ol the Americas NY NY 10019 01979 Commonwealth Puerto Rco 











/Hirada by Dodge. Engineered from scratch to be fuel efficient. 



If you own a Thunderbird, Grand Prix, Monte Carlo, Cutlass Supreme, Regal 


Best equipped personal car In 
the mid-size class. 

Automatic Transmission 

Power Steering 

Power Brakes 

AM Radio 

Tinted Glass 

Bucket Seats 

White side-wall radials 

Working Gauges 

Brushed-Metal Instrument Panel 


Use this estimate for comparisons. 
Your mileage may vary depending 
on your speed, weather and trip 
length. Your actual highway mile¬ 
age will probably be less. Cali¬ 
fornia estimates 16 EPA estimated 
mpg. 24 EPA estimated highway. 




Leather interior available. 






But not at the expense of styling, luxury or performance. 






They fit 

your wallet as well 
as your feet. 



There are a lot of reasons you’ll 
want these Florsheim Moccasins. 
The rich glove-like leather, for 
example, that’s so incredibly soft. 
The classic hand-laced designs that 
are smart enough to wear just 
about anywhere. The full leather 
linings for extra comfort inside. 

And the wide range of sizes to 
assure you of that famous Florsheim 
fit. But perhaps the best reason is 
how much value you’ll get for your 
money. Visit your Florsheim dealer 
and find out for yourself. 

Florsheim 

For Free Style Brochure. Write Florsheim. Dept. AO-S. 1)0 So. Canal St.. 
Chicago. III. 60606 


Sideline 

by JIM KAPLAN 


A CHANCE TO SAMPLE SOME EXOTIC 
SPORTS AWAITS ONE AT THIS EXPO 


The 1970s have been the decade of exotic 
sports. Cascading at us were a number of 
unique pastimes—hang gliding, parakiting, 
windsurfing and oricniccnng. among others, 
Rut what makes these sports exotic is that 
few of us have seen—much less experi¬ 
enced—them. Now, thanks to the Exotic 
Sports Expo, some far-out sports of the '70s 
may become commonplace in the 'SOs. 

The Exotic Sports Expo opened at the Los 
Angeles Convention Center in late October 
and will travel to seven other major markets 
over the next two years. After L.A., it will be 
seen in Chicago. Detroit, San Francisco and 
Philadelphia. An unusual combination of 
merchandising, exhibitions, demonstrations 
and participant activities, the Expo is a de¬ 
vice for showcasing selected minor sports. 
Ron Tepper. promoter of the L.A. show, of¬ 
fers a sampling: "A guy who hang-glides in¬ 
doors; a mountain climber who scaled the 65- 
fool wall of the Center in L.A.; an expert in 
Hwarangdo, a form of martial arts, who lies 
on a bed of nails with a brick on his stomach 
while another practitioner breaks the brick, 
none of the nails culling into the subject's 
skin: u demonstration of trick pool shots: a 
four-man wet-submarine performance; and 
movies of sptirts such as chariot racing that 
can't be done live. 

"Wc'vc got manufacturers representing 60 
sports, holding exhibitions in about 400 
btioths. Some of the sports, such as kayaking, 
scuba and ballooning, arc already starting to 
catch on. Others, like black-powder shoot¬ 
ing. have a good future.” 

For thtise wishing to participate instead of 
simply watching. Tepper recommends a num¬ 
ber of diversions: acquiring gambling lips 
from a Las Vegas expert; a test run on Walk- 
on-Water. a device that enables people to 
cross a body of water w ithout gelling wet: or 
Hi-Rall. a new game that combines the best 
of trampoline, volleyball and baskcibaU- For 
the daring there arc also schorsis teaching ac¬ 
tivities that range from mountain climbing to 
buffalo bunting. 

If all this sounds extravagant, it is. The Ex¬ 
otic Sports Expo is the brainchild of Chase 
Revel, a 42-yedr-old millionaire entrepreneur 
who has owned 18 businesses in the last 22 
years. In Los Angeles he was charging S375 
to S475 per booth and S.’.SO admission in an 
effort to offset his expenses of $210,000 "It's 
a crap shoot, " said Tepper, 

That sounds like an appropriate metaphor 
for any exotic sports expo. end 
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RACE CAR SCHOOL 


CIRCUS COLLEGE 


PHOTOGRAPHY CLASSES 


CHEF'S SCHOOL 


SKY DIVING SCHOOL 
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IN THE SnRITOFTHE OLYMPICS^ 
lEVI STRAUSS&Ca PRESENTS AIHOST 
EXTRAORDINARY SWEEPSTAKES. 


THE STAKES? 

No cars (that wear out). 
No bundles of cash (too 
quickly spent). 

Instead, were going to 
give 18 people the opportu¬ 
nity to be the very best they 
can be. By sending them to 
the school, training program, 
or learning adventure of 
their choice. 

OPPORTUNITY 
KNOCKS 18 TIMES. 

Levi Strauss & Co., offi¬ 
cial outfitters to the 1980 
U.S. Olympic Team, is hold¬ 
ing an Olympic Opportunity 
Sweepstakes. 

For anyone who has ever 
wanted to enhance their 
career, learn a new skill, or 
get more fun out of a sport 


or hobby, the moment of 
truth is here. 

Truck driving school? A 
course in carpentry? Two 
weeks at a tennis ranch? 
Whatever your dream (even 
if it s one we haven't thought 
of), we 11 spend $5000 to 
make it a reality. 

A REASON 
NOT TO WAIT. 

This is not a long contest. 
Entries will be accepted for 
just 16 days in November. So 
we strongly suggest you 
enter now. Before you forget. 

No purchase will be 
necessary. You can get full 
details—and enter—at any 
participating Levi's*'retailer 
featuring the Levi's* Olympic 
Sweepstakes display. 

You can enter between 
November 3 and Novem¬ 


ber 18. Not much time. But 
hopefully, you've got a 
dream that just can't wait. 

OFFICIAL RULES. 

LeviV* Olympic Opponunitv Swccpsuiips. 

No purchtce ncccfui'y. 

Enter M your painicipaiinit Lcv)'«* retail Store.- 
I Harrd print your name, addree and code atKl the lume 
of the sore arid CKy where you entered on the offidal entry 
bimlr or ew a rdam.? i S piece cfpifrf: 

7 DeposK your entry in the hoe provided for you at your par. 
iKipaiwg Levit* mailer ftercom whole dsabilitics preveK 
(hem from going to retail scores should mail eninct lot Lcvii 
Olympc Opportunitv-Sweepstakes. P.O. BosTSTJ.'A^burv, 
New York II59I 

i. Enter as often as you wah Each mailed entry imst he suh- 
mlled in a separate envelope, and must he received by 
I2'l$'79 Not rc ^ on si hle for cnenes that are tost, tnndirecled 
or delayed in the mails 

4. Winners will be sckcied in random drawings irom 
entries lor sweepstakes by .National Judging Inslilufe. 
Inc., an independent judging oeganizatiem whose 

cute an aiiidavit oi release and eligibility. In the event 

ola parent or guardian. All prizes will bca warded, and 
must be taken or arrangemstnts made within 13 
months of winner not llicalion. Winners may choose 
to receive their prize in cash. Only one prize to a 
lamily. Liability lot taxes is the responsibility iil the 
individual winners. 

S Sweepsakesopen to aB US reudencscxcepl emplovces 
and their fanujtcsofLeinSiratmhCompany. us advertsuig 
agencies. pariKipanng mail stores, and Don JagorkiAtsocuKes 
Inc This offer is subieci to at hnlcral. State andkxal laws 
Void in Utah and Maryland and wherever prohibited by law 
6- Fsk a list ol winners, send stamped, self-addressed 
envelope to-. Levik* Olympic Opportunity 
SwecpslakesWiniscts'List. P.O. 3949,WesllHirv, 
New York IIS9I. 



QUAUTY NEVER GOES OUT OF STYLE. 



NOBODY BUILDS A CAB TO LAST 
THE WAYAMEBICANMOTOBS BUILDS THE 


Everybody wants a car that is good 
looking, good riding and comfort¬ 
able. That's a given. But these days 
you should expect even more. 

To meet your expectations, 
American Motors is building a luxury 
compact the way nobody else is. It's 
the 1980 AMC Concord. 

Built with an aluminized exhaust 
system*. Galvanized steel in hood, 
doors, decklid and other critical 
areas. Special plastic front fender 
inner liners. And exclusive Ziebart" 
factory rust protection, A program 
so effective that AMC gives you the 
only full five-year No Rust-Thru 
Warranty^'^ (and it’s transferable). All 
at no extra cost A/o other car maker 
is domg all that. 



And no other car maker backs 
their cars in writing the way Ameri¬ 
can Motors does. The AMC Buyer 
Protection Plan® includes the best 
new car warranty in the industry 
because it's the only full 12- 
month/I 2,000-mile warranty that 
covers every part of your car except 
tires. Even if it just plain wears out. 
Also, at no extra cost. 

CONCORDGOES 
484MILES0N 
ONE TANK OF GAS. 

With its 22 EPA estimated mpg 
and 22-gallon gas tank, Concord 


GOESALONGWAY 
WITHOUT STOPPING 
FORAORINK. 



covers a lot of territory without get¬ 
ting thirsty.•• Something to think 
about this weekend. 

And Concord DL gives you stan¬ 
dard comforts and conveniences 
that competitive cars charge more 
for. Individual reclining seats, quartz 
digital clock, full vinyl roof and much 
more, at no extra cost. It is truly, 
"the more luxurious, more afford¬ 
able compact.” 

AH of this adds up to a luxury 
compact that's truly built to last. So 
you can expect lasting value m the 
years to come. 

Looking for a new car? Look at 
American Motors in 1980. You'll see 
things at AMC you just can't get 
anywhere else. 
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IN1980, 

AMERICAN MOTORS 
WILL BE THE 

ONLY CAR MAKER IN 
AMERICA WITH... 

• Ziebart® factory rust protection. 

• The only full five-year warranty 
against rust-through. 

• The Buyer Protection PlanT With 
the only warranty that covers 
every part of your car except 
tires. Even if it just wears out. 


ALL THIS AT 
NO EXTRA COST. 



Ziebart IS a registered trademark of Ziebart 
International Corporation 


BUILT FOR TODAY. 
BUILT TO LAST 
FOR TOMORROW. 


Tttatloose 

by JIM KAPLAN 


THIS 34-YEAR-OLD DERBY REMAINS A BIG 
DRAW FOR ANGLERS OF ALL ABILITIES 

They come piling off itie ferry at Vineyard 
Haven; Poriuguese-Amcricans, Yankee Brah¬ 
mins. teachers, businessmen, lawyers and high 
school kids in their Red Sox baiting helmets. 
They return to Marlha's Vineyard soon after 
Labor Day for good cause. The traffic of the 
summer sea-son is past. The weather is the 
best of the year—warm days, cool nights— 
and there is. of course, the best reason of all: 
the annual striped-bass and blucfish derby. 
Considered one of the oldest continuous 
events of its kind in the country, it is a “peo¬ 
ple’s derby”—one catering to expert angler, 
novice angler and non-angler alike. 

Non-angler? Absolutely. Just observe the 
morning and evening weigh-ins at derby 
headquarters. Other derby weigh-ins arc me¬ 
chanical affairs held at irregular intervals, but 
the Vineyard's goes from precisely 8 to 10 

on Edgartown’s Yacht Club wharf. 

It's an unforgettable scene. Fishermen en¬ 
ter the small wooden building bass-eyed from 
lack of sleep and staggering under the weight 
of their huge catches. Gathering around to 
ooh and aah is the crowd of spectators: young 
and old. male and female, resident and non¬ 
resident. It is definitely a pick-up-lhe-babics- 
and-grab-ihe-old-ladics kind of show. Black¬ 
boards reveal up-to-date leaders in the 
contest, which runs from Sept. 15 to Ocl. M 
each year. On the walls arc textbook descrip¬ 
tions of fish and photos of fishermen with big 
ones that didn't get away. There is a wood- 
burning stove in the center of the room, but 
it is rarely used. The derby excitement gen¬ 
erates its own warmth. 

"The contest started in 1946 as a promo¬ 
tional idea to attract business to the island in 
an off-season month.” says Daniel Hull, ex¬ 
ecutive secretary of the Vineyard Chamber 
of Commerce. "I guess we’ve added a quar¬ 
ter of a million dollars to the island’s gross 
product of some seven million, but nobody 
thinks ofit as a promotion anymore, h'san is¬ 
land institution come hell or high water— 
mostly high water.” 

The Chamber of Commerce, however, 
does much to keep it an institution. There 
are daily prices, weekly prizes, lucky-number 
prizes, junior (15-and-under) and senior (65- 
and-over) prizes—most of them consisting of 
play money redeemable for merchandise at is¬ 
land stores. Bui the Chamber's spirit of giv¬ 
ing is contagious; the fishermen themselves 
donate many of their catches to the Vine¬ 
yard’s four senior-citizens councils. 


Close to 2.0(X) fishermen register for the 
derby. “Three kinds of people get involved.” 
said Jack Kooni/, a professional fisherman 
and journalist who writes a fishing column 
for the Vineyard Gayelle. “There are guys 
who get a house and come up for a week, re¬ 
turning summer people and locals, who take 
the derby very seriously.” 

So seriously, in fact, that in past years the 
contest was plagued by the same accusations 
of fraud that have soured other derbies. Com¬ 
petitors were suspected of loading their catch¬ 
es with sinkers, buckshot and bail to increase 
the weight, or of putting the arm on as,sorted 
weighmasters to add a few ounces to the an¬ 
nounced totals. A recent winner somehow got 
his lish weighed before derby headquarters 
opened and refused to have it photographed 
because he had to rush off to work. The man 
was self-employed. A few years ago the der¬ 
by committee hired a full-time wcighmasicr 
and gave him the authority to cut open bel¬ 
lies and have catches reweighed at a local 
fish store. 'Tve found a little water in some 
fish hut that's about it." said Sum Riccio. 62. 
the current wcighmasicr. at the end of a 
night s work. Whereupon he headed off to 
his job as security officer at a hotel. During 
derby month Riccio weighs fish each evening, 
stands guard at his inn all night and reports 
for the morning weigh-in. sleeping only in 
the afterniwn. The derby winner is the one 
whose bass or bluefish compares most favor¬ 
ably in weight to the 10-year average for 
derby-winnmg fish of its species. Thanks to 
Riccio's yeoman service, no one doubted that 
the 1979 winner—a 55-pound. 3-ounce bass 
caught by Dick Hathaway of Edgartown— 
was the real thing. The winner was presented 
with a S2.300 outboard motor. Prizes in past 
years have been trips to Hawaii, the Azores 
and Key West. 

Another recent derby innovation is a sep¬ 
arate competition for bonito and wcakfish. a 
welcome consideration for the less skilled, 
w ho have no realistic chance at the top prizc. 
Settmg out after bonito. Captain Kooni/ pro¬ 
vided an experience for his motley crew; Har¬ 
vard graduate students Denny Lund and Scott 
Fithian, Brooklyn truants Benjamin and Mat¬ 
thew Kaplan, and an aging penman who pro¬ 
fessed to be chronicling the venture. Kooniz 
took them off Menemsha Jetty, threw out a 
weighted casting net and hauled in scores of 
blue-green herring for live bait. “When you 
get a bite, lower your rod until it's horizontal 
with the water.” said the young salt, "then 
pull up as hard as you can." The technique 
proved difficult for the writer, but not for the 
others. In fact the youngest and lightest of 
the five. 68-pound. 9-year-old Matthew, 
weighed in with the third largest (7-pound, 8- 
ounce) bonito of the week. 

It happens all the time in the people's der¬ 
by. Try it when the season rolls around again. 
Meanwhile, daydream about the huge bluc¬ 
fish out there just wailing to be caught, end 













Now Mattel Electronics 
against a whole team of 



FOOTBALL II 

New! All-Pixi version of our 
original best-selling Football I. 
Your opponent kicks off. F'irst 
down, you'i’e back to pass. Com¬ 
puter blitz! Scramble left, right, 
back—I'eceivei-’s open! Unload 
a bomb. Oh. no.. .intei*cepted! 


BASKETBALL 

Dnbble-drive against a team of 
computer-quick pros. 24-second 
clock ticks away. Fake left, right- 
shoot. It’s blocked! Rebound. 

Only seconds left. Shoot again 
—two points at the buzzer! 


BASEBALL 

New! Bat against an incredible 
computer defense. Computer 
fires a fast ball. Strike one! 
Now a curve. Strike two! Next 
pitch—belted to right! A triple! 
You challenge the throw and 
dig for home—safe! 




pits your sports savvy 
fast-thinking computers. 



Hey. who’s 
in there?" 


; State-of-thc-ai*t microck‘cti*onic wizanliy 
bhnffs one* or two players, all the action, 
soumi anti sports challenge in I'asi-LhinkijiK 
I computer jjames. 

9-V(ili ballei'v not incimleti. 


wrrrf L fLfCTRDnics 


HOCKEY 

New! Your opponent weaves the 
puck through computer defense- 
men. He’s called for charging— 
Penalty Box! Now you’ve got 
the power play. Skate behind the 
goal. Come out shooting. It’s 
blocked away! You’re in position. 
Shoot again—score! 


Cooper 


AUTO RACE 

Race against the clock! Four 
accelerating gears speed you 
faster and faster. Computer 
cars block your path. Steer left, 
right—avoid them. Suddenly, 
you’re hit! Pushed back. Don’t 
give up. Steer yourself into the 
final lap and across the line— 
rocord time! 


SOCCER 

New! Dribble downfield against 
swarming computer opponents. 
You find an opening. Kick! 

The goalie knocks it back on the 
field. You get it. fake around 
the defense anrl shoot again. 
Score! 








A family with two incomes 
needs to protect both. 

It used to be that most families had one breadwinner. The husband. The father. And 
most people thought that only he needed life insurance protection. 

No more. Today, almost everybody recognizes that the death of the wife and mother 
is cause for more than grief. If she is a working wife, the loss of her income can prove a 
crippling jolt to a family heavily dependent on it. And whether she works inside the 
home or out, someone must care for the children—and that may be a major, continuing 
expense. 


The fact is, almost every man and woman should have life insurance. Talk to your 
New York Life Agent about your family's needs—soon. _ 

„ New York Life. Forall of vour life. @ 



.Xc" 'iorkLiti.' Insurance Company. 51 .Madison Avenue, Nos York, Ness York lOOO. Lile, Groupjnd Health Insurarve, Annuities I’ensian Plans. 










mis ISTHE ARMY 






You’ve heard about the Army. 

The push-ups. The long 
marches. The platoon sergeant. 
You’ve heard it, and most of it 
is true. 

But there’s a lot you never 
hear. And since the volunteer 
Army is now a fact of Ameri¬ 
can life, we’d like to tell you 
ourselves what we’re all about. 

SKILLS 

Most of a soldier’s time is 
spent learning and working in 
a specialty. There are hundreds 
of skills you can choose from — 
everything from Aircraft Repair 
to X-Ray Techniques. 

TRAVEL 

You can serve almost anywhere in the 
world. Europe. Korea. The Canal 
Zone. Or just about anywhere in 
the U.S., including Alaska 
Hawaii. 

EDUCATION 

You may start or con¬ 
tinue your college edu¬ 
cation right on post.For 
approved courses taken 
off-duty, the Army will 
pay up to 75% of your 
tuition. If you want to delay 
college until you get out, 
we’ll help you save for it. 

FREE TIME 

An Army post is like a small 
city,with recreational 
facilities. 


and 


craft shops, libraries, gyms, 
theaters, and bowling alleys. 
And most posts are within an 
hour’s drive of a major city. 

PAVaBENEFITS 
Starting pay is $419.40 a 
month (before deductions), 
plus room, board, medical 
and dental care. And an 
opportunity to take up to 
30 days paid vacation each 
year, depending upon your 
unit requirements. 


PEOPLE 

There’s no military hard¬ 
ware to replace the human 
heart, no computer to out- 
think the mind. We need 
people. We are people. So 
if we ask you to be a good 
soldier, we mean be the 
best possible person you 
can be —and be that with 
us. Share the pride that 
comes from 
serving your 
country. 

Contact your 
local Army 
Representative, 
listed in the 
Yellow Pages 
under 


JOIN THE PEOPLE 
WHCrVE JOINED THE ARMY. 
800-43M234 

In N.Y., call 800-942-1990. 




V minolfa^ 


'The XG-1 gives you Minolta's 
Continuous Automatic 
Exposure System!’ 

r Minolta XG-1 is Bruce Jenner^ 

camera. Because it's compact, lightweight 
and measures light in a way that makes 
action photography just about foolproof. 
^ Because even if your subject is moving 

T sunlight to shadow. Minolta's Contin- 

iHK ^ I uous Automatic Exposure Sy^em changes 

I ^ the exposure for you. Automatically 

That means you can concentrate on the 
action. The XO-l does just about every- 

You can add to your range of creative 
l^0St ' ideasbyaddingaMinoltaAutoWinderor 

Auto Electroflash. Or any of the more than 
I 40 computer designed Minolta lenses. 

As for value, the XG-1 is the least expen¬ 
sive automatic 35mm SLR Minolta has ever made. 

All this means, with the XG*1 you can take the pictures you never 
thought you could take. At a price you never thought you could afford. 

For information about the h m 

Minolta XG-1. write Minolta Cor- 
poration. 101 Williams Drive. 

Ramsey. NJ. 07446. In Canada: ----- 

Minolta. Ontario. L4W 1A4. \// ^^ 1 

Or see your photo dealer. He'll 

tell you why Minolta Is the ' X 

automatic choice in automatic The automatic choice 

cameras. for value. 


VIEWIHMMT 

by BONNIE L. LUKES 


ONE THING EVERYONE OUGHT TO HAVE 
IS A SPORT SHE CAN CALL HER OWN 


Periodically..sociologists complain that wc arc 
becoming a nation of watchers instead of do¬ 
ers. “Spectator sports arc undermining our so¬ 
ciety,” they say. Wrong. As I and. I'd guess, 
most any other true fan knows, watching 
sports helps to keep us sane. 

My childhood, for example, wasn't the high 
point of my life. In fact. 1 probably could 
have used a psychiatrist, except 1 didn't know 
what one was. and no one around me did. ci¬ 
ther. The closest thing to a shrink I had was 
the St. Louis Cardinals and their announcer. 
Harry Caray. 

Any summer Sunday afternoon would find 
me in my family’s farmhouse in Illinois, im¬ 
patiently waiting by the radio. I could be in a 
blue funk, but once I heard "This is Harry 
Caray from Sportsman's Park in St. Louis.” I 
forgot all my problems. For a few hours I 
lived in a world where color and pageantry, 
heroics and heartbreak, excitement and ten¬ 
sion flourished, and if things went wrong there 
was always "next year." 

The Redbirds were a perennial source of 
comfort and enjoyment. It didn’t matter that 
only the barest descriptions of the away games 
were sent by ticker tape to St. Louis, where 
Caray recreated—made up. if you will—the 
action in the studio. To me. he sounded as if 
he were right on the field. When Stan .Musial 
came to bat and a few seconds later Harry 
yelled. "Holy Cow!" 1 knew Stan the Man 
hud done it again. And I'd make that old farm¬ 
house shake, rattle and roll. 

If the Cards won. I was high on the world. 
If they lost, it was obvious the umpires had 
conspired against them. I felt 1 knew each 
player personally. If one was traded. I grieved. 
And 1 gathered each new rookie to my heart, 
exulting with him if he made it. and ago¬ 
nizing with him if he was sent back to the mi¬ 
nors. In the six years when I was 12 to 18 I 
managed to gel to St. Louis to see the Cards 
twice. Each visit was something of a dis¬ 
appointment because the players didn’t seem 
as real to me on the field as they did when 
Harry Caray brought them to life on my old 
radio. 

Later, when I moved to Los Angeles. 1 quit 
following baseball because I couldn’t switch 
loyalties. How could a Cardinal fan root for 
the hated Dodgers? Why. that would be far 
worse than defecting to that other league! 

So for several years 1 was not interested in 
sports. The teams played on. not mis.sing me. 
and 1 was busy with a family. If anyone had 
asked what had become of my love for the 
game. I would've said that 1 didn't have time 










for it anymore, that I had grown up, taken 
on responsibilities and left my youth behind. 
But 1 would have been wrong. I was haunted 
by a vague feeling that something was miss¬ 
ing from my life, although exactly what it 
was didn't dawn on me until one night 
1962. 1 was idly flipping the TV' dial and hap¬ 
pened on a haskciball game. Some game: it 
was the final night of a Boston Ccitics-Los An¬ 
geles Lakeis playoff set ies. I ihuuglii I'd watch 
for just a moment or two. Five minutes later 
1 was on my knees yelling. “Go. Elgin, go!" 
What got me so enthused so quickly was the 
expert and dramatic announcing of Chick 
Hearn, who could incite a riot while broad¬ 
casting a game of checkers. 

Once again 1 had a team. 1 followed the 
Lakers’ progress on radio and television for 
seven seasons without ever seeing them in 
person, because with a growing family my 
husband and I couldn't afford the price of 
both a baby-sitter and the tickets. One night, 
after listening to a particularly exciting game, 
I wrote Hearn a letter to thank him for the 
pleasure his broadcasts gave me. In it I men¬ 
tioned that though I'd never seen the Lakers 
play, the team was an important part of my 
life. 

Two days later I answered the phone and 
heard that familiar voice say. “This is Chick 
Hearn." 1 tried to stay cool, but the best re¬ 
ply I could manage was. “Chi-Chick Hearn?" 
When I regained my composure, he explained 
that he was sending me free tickets for a Lak¬ 
er game, because “anybody who has been 
such a loyal fan for so long certainly deserves 
to see them at least once.“ 1 was thrilled. 

It was a wonderful game. The opposing 
team was Cincinnati, so I got the bonus of see¬ 
ing Oscar Robertson play. Uk). Thus. Chick 
and the Lakers considerably brightened up a 
year in which one of the more trivial things I 
endured was brain surgery for an aneurysm. 

Sports undermining our society? Non¬ 
sense. They not only provide an acceptable 
outlet for our aggressions, but in a world 
where there is little permanence, they offer 
stability, constancy. As a young man said to 
me recently. “It’s reassuring to have at least 
one reliable thing in my life. If a basketball 
game is scheduled. I know it wilt be played. 
It’s not contingent on whether I’ve been liv¬ 
ing right or on what the stock market does.” 

At a time when justice often seems to elude 
us. wc can find it in sports. If the pitcher com¬ 
mits a balk, the runner moves up a base. Wc 
may grumble if the pitcher is playing for our 
team, but deep down we feel good that the 
rules have prevailed. 

I’m no longer a rabid baseball fan. Yet. if 
I'm driving and heavy traffic is making me ir¬ 
ritable and anxious. I will search for a base¬ 
ball game on the radio. The announcer may 
not be the Harry Caray ofmy youth, but he of¬ 
fers me that same “God’s in his Heaven/AH's 
right with the world" feeling. The words “the 
count is one ball and two strikes" arc belter 
than any iranquili/cr. end 
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“The Minolta XD-5 gives you 
that and a lot more!’ 


Bruce Jenner- 

Olympic Decathlon Winner. 


For the simplicity of continuous auto¬ 
matic exposure, plus almost unlimited 
versatility, there's the incredible AAinoIta 
XD-5 35mm SLR camera. 

Why incredible? 

Because the XD-5 is easy to use, yet 
offers you so many different ways to get 
great pictures. 

If you want to set the lens opening, the 
XD*5 will automatically set the correct 
shutter speed. If you want to set the shutter 
speed, the XD-5 will automatically set 
tl^ correct lens opening. 

If you want total creative control, you can 
set both lens opening and shutter speed. 
And what s even more incredible, the XD-5 is the world's least 
expensive multi-mode camera. . h b 

For more information about 
the A^nolta XD-5. write Minolta 
Corporation. 101 Williams Drive, 

Ramsey. NJ. 07446. in Canada: li 

Minolta.Ontario.L4W 1A4.Or /\| v***‘v J 

see your photo dealer. He'll tell . . 

you why Minolta is the automatic The automatic choice 

choice in automatic cameras. for versatilify 










The base price reason 
to buy a Chevy Chevette. 

$340 less than '80 Toyota Corolla Deluxe 4'Door. 
$321 less than '80 Oatsun 210 Deluxe 4-Door. 

$ 1 ,232 less than '80 VW Rabbit Custom 4-Door. 

Based on Manylacturers’ Suggested Retail Prices (Cnevelle 
priced lower m Western states.) Tax, license and available 
equipment additional. Destination charges will vary by location 
and will atlect the comparisons level of standard equipment 



1980 L-Chevette h.i; .'.t. .r, r 



The standard reasons to 
buy a Chevy Chevette. 

When it comes to equipment, you'll find few other 
cars that meet Chevette’s standards. • White-stripe 
glass-belted radial tires • Wheel trim rings • Bumper 
rub strips • Body side moldings • AM radio • 4-speed 
Manual transmission • Reclining front bucket seats 
• Cut-pile carpeting • Even more. (Many features 
are not standard equipment on Chevette Scooter.) 



$4 917 Manuracturer s buggestea Ketaii rrice tor the 1980 Lhevy unevette 4-uoor 
Hatchback shown above, which includes the following available equipment: 
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The Body by Fisher reason 
to buy a Chevy Chevette. 

Solid. Dependable. That’s Chevette's unitized Body 
by Fisher. Welded to be rigid and structurally tight 
with double-wall construction for added strength. 
And with extensive anti-corrosion treatments to help 
make it last. Why all the care? Simple. While this 
Body by Fisher is making Chevette beautiful outside, 
we want it to make Chevette solid underneath. 



The Chevy Dealer 
reason to buy a / 
Chevy Chevette. 

There's a friendly neighborhood Chevy dealer in just 
about every friendly neighborhood there is. Coast ' 
to coast. So you can rest assured. Convenient 
service and maintenance will always be close 
by. The 1980 Chevy Chevette. It'S a lot of car 
for the money. And that's one heck of a 
reason to see your Chevy dealer 


about buying or 
leasing one. - j 




A lot of car for the money. Chevrolet 


Roof Carrier. Deluxe Exterior. Sport Wheel Covers. White-Lettered Tires, Sport Mirrors, and Custom 
Two-Tone Paint (Black with Light Camel Metallic). Tax, license and destination charges extra, 





















h(li(ed by JI RRY KIRSHFNBAUM 


A DEVVL OF A TIME 

The situation at Arizona Stale gets nas¬ 
tier all the time. First came the $1.1 mil¬ 
lion lawsuit filed by a former ASU punt¬ 
er. Kevin Rutledge, who accused football 
Coach Frank Kush of punching him on 
the sideline during a game. Then Ath¬ 
letic Director Fred Miller fired Kush 
for allegedly lying about the incident 
(SI. Oct. 29). Now it turns out that the 
NCAA and Arizona law-enforcement of¬ 
ficials are investigating a host of new al¬ 
legations of suspected wrongdoing in¬ 
volving not only Kush but also his 
accuser. Miller, and his successor as 
coach. Bob Owens, 

The Arizona Republic says that the 
NCAA has been looking into reports that 
Kush and Miller split $63.(X)0 in proceeds 
from a football booster banquet. If they 
pocketed any such money, it might be in 
violation of NCAA rules. And last week 
university President John Schwada asked 
the NCAA to broaden its inquiry after 
five ASU players gave him sworn state¬ 
ments. One player said that drag-strip op¬ 
erator Rick Lynch had offered him a car 
or money if he would testify against 
Kush. Another said that Owens, then an 
assistant coach, had undermined Kush 
by acting as an “informant" for Lynch. 

The Arizona Department of Public 
Safety was meanwhile investigating the 
possibility that $183,010 worth of com¬ 
plimentary football and basketball tick¬ 
ets was misused and that $ 140.000 in tick¬ 
et money was never deposited. There also 
were reports of ticket refunds going 
astray and of a delay on the part of an 
ASU booster club, the Sun Angel Foun¬ 
dation. in remitting $585,000 m 1978 sea¬ 
son ticket proceeds—resulting in a loss 
of interest to the school. There were fur¬ 
ther allegations that players had received 
cash payments from Arizona State boost¬ 
ers and that Miller was guilty of a con¬ 
flict of interest because the university 
paid $2,075 a month to a weight-train¬ 
ing service owned by a man with whom 
Miller is associated in a health-food-sup- 
plemcnt business. And finally, at ASU’s 


request, the Pac-10 was investigating pos¬ 
sible infractions involving the transfer of 
credits of eight players, a probe that con¬ 
ference officials said could lead to for¬ 
feiture by ASU of some of this season’s 
games. 

As new clouds gathered over the ASU 
football program. Miller offered a point- 
by-point rebuttal of the accusations 
against him and Kush appeared on ABC- 
TV to deny anew that he had punched 
Rutledge. Since he had also been accused 
during his 21'/: years as ASU coach of 
yanking players by their face masks, step¬ 
ping on their hands and hitting them with 
pipes and boards. Kush seemed to be 
drawing a rather fine distinction when 
he .said, “I’ve never punched a young¬ 
ster skin to skin.” 

NUMBER, PLEASE 

It took a bit of doing, but The Phoenix 
Gazelle's Jerry Guibor actually found 
something to chuckle about while cov¬ 
ering ASU's burgeoning scandal. Casting 
about for the telephone number of Gary 
Bouck. one of several ASU players who 
say they saw Kush slug Kevin Rutledge. 
Guibor called Chester Kropp, the Sun 
Devils’ 73-ycar-old assistant equipment 
manager. “Chester, do you happen to 
have Gary Bouck’s number?" he asked. 

“Just a minute,” Kropp said. Guibor 
cooled his heels for what seemed an eter¬ 
nity before Kropp returned to the phone. 

“Sixty-five,” the equipment man said. 

OVERFLIGHTS & OVERSIGHTS 

In his just-published memoir. White 
House Years. Henry Kissinger tells of the 
day in 1970 that he saw photos taken 
from U-2 reconnais.sance planes of a sub¬ 
marine base under construction on Cayo 
Alcatraz, an island off Cuba’s southern 
coast. A soccer field was visible in the 
photos, and Kissinger writes. “In my eyes 
this stamped it indelibly as a Russian 
base, since as an old soccer fan I knew 
Cubans played no soccer.” 

Kissinger slights Cuban soccer. The 
Asociacion de Fulbol de Cuba was 


founded in 1924 and in the l930s soccer 
was so popular among Cubans on Sun¬ 
day afternoons that winter-league base¬ 
ball games had to be played in the morn¬ 
ings to avoid conflicts. In 1934 Cuba 
defeated Haiti in a World Cup qualify¬ 
ing tournament before being eliminated 
by Mexico, and four years later made it 
to the final eight of the World Cup in 
France. Although the sport declined 
slightly in popularity in the ’50s. it re¬ 
vived after Fidel Castro assumed power 
in 1959. Cuba has entered all World Cup 
qualifying tournaments since the early 
'60s and now has 70 organized teams, 
whose best players are selected for the 
country's blue-and-white-clad national 
team. At the time Kissinger was study¬ 
ing the U-2 photos, there were dozens 
of soccer fields in Cuba. 

Apprised of his error last week by SI, 
Kissinger replied that he was glad no¬ 
body pointed it out to him in 1970. 
Though he reached the conclusion for 
the wrong reasons, the submarine base 
indeed turned out to be Russian and. un¬ 



der U.S. pre.ssure, construction was halt¬ 
ed. Of Cuba’s rich soccer tradition. Kis¬ 
singer says. “If 1 knew in 1970 what I 
know in 1979. there might be a nuclear 
submarine base in Cuba today.” 

A NEW BALLY GAME 

Bowie Kuhn has benched Willie Mays. 
The commissioner ruled last week that 
Mays would have to quit as goodwill am¬ 
bassador and part-time coach of the New 
coniinucd 
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This PPG glass is 
cutting America's 
energy bill. 


When summer sunlight 
streams through a window, 
heat comes in with it. 

In warm southern climates, 
air conditioning systems have 
to run longer to compensate 
for this extra heat. So energy 
consumption, and costs, 
go up. 


Sohnool Brome 
reflective glass keeps 
out unwanted heat. 


The inventive people at 
PPG make a glass that 
reflects the sun's heat. It's 
called So/arcoo/^ Bronze 
reflective glass. Used in 
homes and commercial 
buildings, it can reduce rela- 
tive heat gain through the 
glass by almost half, com¬ 
pared to standard one-eighth 
inch clear glass. 

You can stay cool for less. 
That's a sunny thought these 
days. 

The development of energy¬ 
saving glass is a typical 
PPG success. We take the 
products we know best and 
constantly improve them. 

That's the way we do busi¬ 
ness in glass, coatings and 
resins, chemicals and fiber 
glass. We put more into our 
products so our customers 
can get more out of them. 

For a multi-industry 
company, it's a great way 
to grow. 

PPG Industries, Inc., 

One Gateway Center, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 15222. 

PPG: a Concern 
for the Future 


INDUSTRIES 




Ford Motor Company^ 
Extended Service Plan. 

IT CAN EXTEND PROTECTION TO EVERYTHING SHOWN HERE 
FROM 12 MONTHS/12,000 MILES TO 3 YEARS/50,000 MILES. 


Air ConJinoning. comprc»st>r, W'in<l\hiel<) Wiper 



i-.kcironic 
Ignition Module 

TTidnujl'linkiige t*oo>iei 
jnd gearbox 


and bushmgv. upper anil loxxer ball joints, king pins and bushings, 
spindle and spindle supports I not included are front end alignment, 
ssheel balance, and the replacement of shock absoebersi 


What it covers. What it costs. What it means. 


Briefly, it covers parts and labor for 
repair of defects in the major parts of 
the entire powertrain, certain .steering 
system parts, the electronic ignition 
module, front suspension (except 
alignment), drive axle, the basic 
electrical system, brakes (except for 
linings, pads, rotors, and drums), the 
turbocharger (where applicable), and 
factory-installed air conditioning 
(parts illustrated above). If you nor¬ 
mally use and properly care for your 
car. and perform the routine mainte¬ 
nance called for in the Owner's Man¬ 
ual. your new Ford Motor Company 
vehicle is protected from the high 
cost of repair bills from date of deliv¬ 
ery for up to 3 years or 36.000 miles 
(whichever comes first). Or you can 
choose an extended plan that protects 
you for 3 years or 50.000 miles. 


CARCOVtRED 

SUGGESTED PRICE 


36.0^mi 

3yr/ 
50,000 mi 

Ciiuricr 

$149 

$179 

FieMa. Pmio. Bobcat. 
Mu'ianp. Capn. Faitnionl 
and Xephyr 

$175 

$215 

Granada. Monarch, Cougar 
XR 7,Thundcrbird 

$225 

$275 

Ford LTD, Mtrcuiy 

Marquiii. F-100 through 
F-750, Light truck |4x2t 
hconoline. Club W'agon 

$270 

$.130 

Bronco. F lOOihrotigh 
F-.150. Light lruckK4x4) 

$4.^0 

$.510 

Lincoln. Mark VI. 

Versailles 

$.120 

$390 


You also pay only the first $25 per 
covered repair visit. Extended 
Service Plan not available in Rhode 
Island. 


Ford Extended Service Plan picks up 
where your 12 months/l2.000 miles 
new car limited warranty leaves off. 
You can choose from two plans: 
extended protection from date of 
delivery for 3 years/36,000 miles 
(whichever comes first) or 3 
years/50.000 miles. It's a service 
contract between you and Ford Motor 
Company. And it's honored by over 
6.500 Ford or Lincoln-Mercury 
dealers in North America. Just go to 
your selling dealer. What if you 
bought your car in Des Moines and 
you need repairs in Atlanta? Just take 
your car in to any Ford Motor 
Company dealer, show your mem¬ 
bership card, and you'll get the 
service you need, 

IT'S THI ONE ■OPTION ’ YOU CAN BUY THAT 
COULD END UP MYING FOR ITSELF. 



Another Better Idea from 
Ford Motor Company. 

































SCORECARD minnixt/ 


York Mets because he planned lo sign a 
10-year promotional contract—“to visit 
hospitals and to take part in golf pro¬ 
grams," said Mays—with Bally Manufac¬ 
turing Corporation, which is opening a 
casino in Atlantic City this month. In act¬ 
ing in baseball's "best interests." Kuhn 
Ignored the fact that gambling is just as 
legal in Atlantic City casinos as it is 
in horse racing, in which a number of 
prominent baseball figures, including Pi¬ 
rate owner John Galbreath and the late 
Joan Payson. who brought Mays to the 
Mets, have been deeply involved. Kuhn 
also ignored the fact that ballplayers ap¬ 
pear in celebrity golf tournaments spon¬ 
sored by casinos. 

Kuhn has the unquestioned authori¬ 
ty—and the duty—to protect baseball's 
integrity. While affiliations with gam¬ 
bling interests are a legitimate area of 
concern, it is hard to see how the mere 
signing of a promotional tie-in with Bal¬ 
ly besmirches the game any more than 
the aforementioned activities about 
which Kuhn docs nothing. In banishing 
Mays, the commissioner is being both in¬ 
consistent and over^eaious. 

THE ROCK 

Cecil Fernaiide? was a legend in the Flor¬ 
ida prison system, a hard-hitting, superb¬ 
ly conditioned 125-poundcr who logged 
close to 200 fights against other inmates 
and won virtually all of them, including 
several knockouts of heavyweights. Af¬ 
ter serving 12 years for armed robbery 
and rape. “The Rock." as he was known, 
was paroled 18 months ago. Persuading 
local politicians to provide the necessary 
materials, he constructed a ring beneath 
an expressway in northwest Miami, 
where he helped train younger boxers, 
And where, at 33. he himself began pre¬ 
paring for a belated pro career. 

Fernandez won his first professional 
fight and went looking for victory No. 2 
on Oct. 19 in Georgetown, Guyana 
against Patrick Ford, a Guyana native 
and the WBC's eighth-ranked feather¬ 
weight. It was a fierce battle in swelter¬ 
ing heat and Fernandez was knocked 
down in the opening round. But he got 
in some licks against the 24-year-old 
Ford, loo—a cut above Ford's eye re¬ 
quired four stitches—and he appeared to 
get stronger as the fight wore on. The 
ninth was Fernandez' best round. FIc 
came out with a flurry in the lOth and 
final round. Then, stepping back from a 
clinch, he collapsed, apparently without 


having been struck. Ford was awarded a 
TKO as Fernandez sank into a coma. 

Forty-eight hours later Fernandez was 
transferred from a Georgetown hospital 
to one in Miami, where his family stood 
vigil. His mother revealed that she had 
urged him to quit boxing only a week be¬ 
fore the fight but that he had refused, 
with the explanation that he intended to 
be world champion. That goal eluded 
him. Last Wednesday morning the Rock 
died of a brain injury he had suffered in 
the fight in Guyana. 

FROM PEKING TO PLACID 

The International Olympic Committee's 
executive board last week cleared the 
way for the People’s Republic of China 
to take part in the 1980 Winter Games 
next February in Lake Placid. At a meet¬ 
ing in Nagoya. Japan, the board passed 
a resolution that Nationalist China, 
whose presence in the Olympic move¬ 
ment prompted the mainland Chinese to 
boll the IOC in 1958, compete hence¬ 
forth as “China Taipei" rather than 
under its preferred name of the Repub¬ 
lic of China and refrain from using its 
own flag or anthem. The resolution is ex¬ 
pected to be approved by a majority of 
the IOC’s 89 members in time for Pe¬ 
king to meet the Dec. I deadline for en¬ 
tering the Winter Games. Savoring that 
prospect. Song Zhong. secretary general 
of the mainland Chinese Olympic Com¬ 
mittee. lauded the board’s action as “ex¬ 
tremely realistic and reasonable." 

The Nationalist Chinese disagreed. 
Noting that the IOC board had arrived 
at what was ostensibly a two-China com¬ 
promise. Lawrence Ting, vice-president 
of Taiwan’s Olympic Committee, said 
ruefully that his country "was like an ex¬ 
pectant father wondering whether the 
baby would be a boy or a girl, and it 
turned out to be twins." Ting and other 
Nationalist officials termed “completely 
unacceptable" the IOC proposal that 
they come up with a new flag and an¬ 
them for Olympic purposes. Unless they 
change their minds, their country could 
be out of the Olympics. 

The U.S.. which now maintains dip¬ 
lomatic relations with Peking but not 
Taiwan, had advised the IOC that it 
would have been “embarrassed” had a 
Taiwanese team entered the U-S. under 
the name Republic of China to compete 
in the Winter Games. Last week's action 
thus came as a relief to Washington. It 
no doubt also pleased the 300 athletes 


in the People’s Republic who are train¬ 
ing for the ’80 Olympics, including not 
only figure and speed skaters bound for 
Lake Placid but also a good-sized con¬ 
tingent preparing for the Summer Games 
in Moscow. 

WHERE DID THE BALL GO? 

If what happened the other evening in 
New Haven. Conn, is a portent, the Peo¬ 
ple’s Republic of China may have some 
stupefying deeds in store for Olympic 
spectators. The Chinese gymnastics team 
was making a two-week tour of the U.S.. 
and owners of the New Haven Night- 
hawk hockey team invited the visitors to 
a game and arranged for women’s Coach 
Qu Derui to enter a between-periods 
“Shoot the Puck” contest in which fans 
vie for a 1980 Chevetie. To win the car. 
one had to shoot a puck through a four-, 
inch aperture in a target 60 feet away, 
something only two contestants had ac¬ 
complished in eight years. 

So imagine everyone’s shock at the 
shot Qu got off. He had never been to a 
hockey game and. after whacking at the 
puck. Vie closed his eyes. When he opened 
them, he asked through an interpreter. 
“Where did the ball go?" The roar of 
the 4.018 fans in the Veterans Memorial 
Coliseum told the story; astonishingly, 
the puck had gone in. When he realized 
he had won the car. Qu trotted around 
the rink jubilantly, arms aloft. Rather 
than go to the trouble of shipping the 
car to China, Qu accepted a check for 
S4.000 for the benefit of the Chinese 
Gymnastics Federation. But not before 
he and other members of the Chinese del¬ 
egation. few of whom had ever been be¬ 
hind the wheel of a car, had taken turns 
driving the Chevette around an open area 
in the arena. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Reggie Theus. one of three Chicago 
Bull guards—the others are Ricky Sobers 
and Sam Smith—from Nevada-Las Ve¬ 
gas; "If we get one more player from Ne¬ 
vada-Las Vegas, the NBA will put us on 
probation." 

• Tony Mason. Arizona football coach, 
on the difficulty of recruiting against 
Southern Cal's John Robinson: "i sell 
cactus. He sells Heismans." 

• Cliff Parsley. Houston Qilcr punter, on 

kicking specialists’ salaries: “People think 
our income is much greater than it real¬ 
ly is. I'm barely making enough to pay 
off my Cadillac." end 
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SUPER BOWL XHlVi continued 


T he Pittsburgh Steelers are a bunch 
of roughnecks with money in their 
pockets. The Dallas Cowboys figured that 
if you want to lake it away from them, 
you don’t use a blackjack. You use three 
shells and a pea. So. in the great com¬ 
puter room in Dallas. Tom Landry 
punched the button marked Steelers, the 
machines whirred and hummed, and the 
printout came out titled: Finesse. Sub¬ 
heading; Trickery. 

Look at what the Cowboys were up 
against. The Steelers’ defensive line has 
a tackle called Mean Joe and an end 
called Mad Dog. Their middle linebacker 
has almost no teeth. Their right lineback¬ 
er is named Dirt. And their quarterback 
... man. if Terry Bradshaw ain’t limping 
and bleeding, the argument hasn’t even 
started. 

The computer told the Cowboys what 
to do, but here's the funny thing about 
computers. They can’t cut down a line¬ 
backer or move out a defensive tackle; 
they can't get down in a four-point stance 
and fight off a double-team. And when 
the verdict was in at Three Rivers Sta¬ 


dium in Pittsburgh last Sunday, when the 
Steelers had stopped every bit of flim- 
flammery and gimmickry the Cowboys 
threw at them and had knocked Roger 
Staubach out of the box while winning 
by a 14-to-3 score, Mean Joe Greene, 
the elder statesman of the defensive line, 
drew a deep breath and pronounced in 
that deliberate way of his. “Dallas is a 
team that tries to fool you. They wait for 
you to make a mistake. Well, what hap¬ 
pens when they don’t fool you? Can they 
blow you out?” And he looked up and 
paused for a moment. “I think not.” 

This was nothing new in the recent his¬ 
tory of the Dallas-Pitisburgh series. The 
computer has been feeding the Cowboys 
that same information since they played 
the Steelers in Super Bowl X in 1976, 
when Thomas Henderson almost broke 
the opening kickoff for a TD off a re¬ 
verse, a gimmick play. Dallas has been 
trying to relive that magic moment ever 
since. Remember the flea flicker the 
Cowboys tried against the Steelers in 
Super Bowl XIll last January? That one 
cost them almost two freeway exits worth 
of yardage. But still the Cowboys try to 
bamboozle the Steelers, and Pittsburgh 
has now beaten them four straight, in¬ 
cluding Super Bowls X and Xlll. Sooner 



Greenwood's hit left Staubach seeing stars and Steelers Dunn and Banaszak (76) seeking the ball. 


or later the message will get through: 
Hey. Tom. the Steelers know which shell 
the pea is under. 

On Sunday Dallas shot the works, or 
as Pittsburgh Defensive End John Ba¬ 
naszak said. “We got a look at the whole 
computer.’’ The Cowboys tried Tony 
Dorset! on a halfback option pass in the 
second quarter, during Dallas’ only 
genuine scoring drive of the first half. 
Corncrback Ron Johnson smelled out the 
play and tied up the receiver. Drew Pear¬ 
son, so Dorset! had to eat the ball- “He 
kicked him and he held him,” Dorset! 
said. “He latched on to him pretty good.” 
The Cowboys settled for a 32-yard field 
goal, and that was their scoring. 

They also tried Dorset! on a Statue of 
Liberty out of the shotgun; that play was 
whistled back for holding. Late in the sec¬ 
ond quarter, with Pittsburgh leading 
7-3. the Cowboys tried their wildest 
gamble of all. On fourth-and-5 from the 
Dallas 31, Danny White rolled to his right 
out of punt formation and passed toward 
Jay Saldi 20 yards downfield. The ball 
was overthrown, but the Steelers had it 
covered anyway; no one was fooled by 
this rather exotic play that White had 
called on his own. 

“We were playing for it every time 
they went into punt formation.” Steeler 
Coach Chuck Noll said. 

“A terrible play, Just terrible,” Greene 
said, shaking his head. “The odds were 
too long, the risk too great.” 

“It was a sign of frustration building 
up,” said White, who wound up quar¬ 
terbacking the Cowboys after L. C. 
Greenwood sent Staubach from the game 
with a concussion with 13:19 left. 
“Against a team like the Steelers. you 
have to make a big play, so 1 went ahead 
and called it. Coach Landry didn’t say 
much to me on the sideline except. ‘You 
can’t do it down there.' He’s not through 
with me yet. I’ll be hearing more about 
it on Tuesday.” 

All game long the Cowboys ran their 
man-in-motion plays and their multiple 
sets. At one point the tight end bumped 
into one of the linemen, and another time 
the center snapped the ball before any¬ 
one was set. And at the end of the game, 
Dallas was whistled twice in a row for 
false starts—and the crowd was laughing 
at the Cowboys. 

There was one big play in the game— 
one—and it wrapped things up for the 
Steelers. It came midway through the 
third quarter, after another replay of a 





scene that has become all too familiar to 
Pittsburgh fans. 

Bradshaw seemed in trouble, having 
limped off the field on a stiff right leg at 
the end of the previous series. “I caught 
a knee or an elbow in the back of my 
knee.” he said. ‘‘I didn’t know what was 
wrong with it.” He was bleeding from 
the mouth, thanks to a Henderson blitz, 
and his left hand was going numb from 
a blow he “couldn’t quite remember.” 
Mike Kruczek. the No. 2 quarterback, 
was warming up in a hurry, and as Dal¬ 
las ran half a dozen plays from its own 
end, the Sieeler trainers were toying with 
the idea of sending Bradshaw into the 
locker room for X rays on the arm. 

“I felt sort of, well, goofy, like I was 
there, but I really wasn’t. Like I was on 
something,” Bradshaw said. “But by the 
time they punted, I was ready to get back 
out on the field.” 

“He was rubbing his arm, he was limp¬ 
ing. and a little blood was coming from 
his mouth,” Lynn Swann said. “But I 
wasn’t worried. 1 only pay attention when 
he looks real bad.” 

“We don’t panic anymore,” said Left 
Tackle Jon Kolb. “Terry’s been that way 
so often. He’s a lou^ guy. Hey. in St. 
Louis they took him off on a stretcher, 


and then at halftime I saw them taping 
him up, getting him ready for the sec¬ 
ond half. We weren’t worried today. I 
mean, I don’t want to oversimplify this, 
but there are so many things to worry 
about out there.” 

In the huddle Bradshaw called 35- 
irap—Franco Harris carrying over the 
left side, with Kolb blocking down on 
Randy White, the tackle to his inside, and 
Right Guard Gerry Mullins coming 
around and trapping End Harvey Martin. 

It hadn’t been much of a day for 
Harris to that point. Ten carries for 30 
yards, one pass caught for minus one 
yard. The Steelers’ publicity department 
had been hard at work, chronicling the 
statistical milestones for Franco—fifth- 
leading rusher of all time, third man to 
rush for 8.000 yards in his first eight sea¬ 
sons. etc.—but the coaching staff had 
been gradually easing his workload on 
the field. Rocky Bleier had been coming 
in for him on third and long, and there 
had been stories written that Franco was 
on the downside of his career, that he 
had lost a step or two. 

The 35-trap got him healthy again 
quick, at least for one afternoon. He 
broke it neatly, brushing by White, who 
was out of position, faking out Cliff Har¬ 


ris, the free safety, hurdling Strong Safe¬ 
ty Randy Hughes, who was laid out on 
the ground, and he was home free—48 
yards in all, and his second TD of the day. 

“I’d like to say 1 made a key block on 
the play.” Kolb said, “but I’d be lying. 
White pinched inside and took himself 
out of the play. Bob Breunig, the middle 
linebacker, was flying to the outside so 
fast that, well, he flew right by me, Mul¬ 
lins trapped Martin and I was left with 
no one to block. They didn’t need me.” 

“No, I didn’t block Martin,” Mullins 
said. “Maybe he penetrated, or some¬ 
thing, but he just wasn’t there, so i turned 
upheld and got a small piece of D. D. 
Lewis [the outside linebacker], but by 
that time Franco was by me." 

That was the Steelers’ brand of com¬ 
puterized football: on the big play, their 
two key blockers had no one to block. 

The Steelers gave Bradshaw magnif¬ 
icent protection. He was sacked once, on 
a safety blitz by Harris, but Dallas’ front 
four didn’t get near him. His completion 
percentage was low. 11 for 25, a credit 
to the Cowboys’ coverage, particularly 
Benny Barnes on Swann. But one of the 
crucial pregame issues—how the Steelers 
would handle Dallas’ newfound pass 
rush—never materialized. continued 



<4s Ofow Pearson comforted his kayoed quarterback, another Cowboy called for help. Later, Staubach, who sustained a concussion, wondered what hit him. 






There were no Cowboys standing in Franco Harris' way as he boiled through the line on the 35 lrap 


Cliff Hams (43) had a good shot, but alter one 


SUPER BOWL continued 

The Cowboys had been on a sacking 
rampage, with 12 in their previous two 
games. Some people credited it to the hu¬ 
miliating things that had been said about 
the previous non-rush, others to the ac¬ 
quisition of former All-Pro Defensive 
End John Dutton, who cost Dallas first- 
and second-round draft choices in a trade 
with Baltimore three weeks ago. "That 
deal shook up a lot of people," one Cow¬ 
boys says. “For years we’d lived with the 
family concept, everything from within 
the organization. When they go outside 
and bring someone in. it hits you in your 
most sensitive area—your job security.” 

So the sacks came, but they occurred 
against Los Angeles and St. Louis, two 
teams with crippled offensive lines. Dut¬ 
ton was activated and used in Pittsburgh 
as a third-and-long pass rusher at left end. 
The former designated rusher at that 
spot, rookie Bruce Thornton, rushed 
from left tackle. It didn’t work. Thorn¬ 
ton seemed lost inside, and Dutton was 
very rusty. Steeler Right Tackle Larry 
Brown had no trouble with him. 

But the Cow'boys didn’t lose because 
of their defense; holding a high-powered 
team like Pittsburgh to 14 points is hard¬ 
ly an embarrassment, and the Steeiers 
were only 3 for 15 on third-down con¬ 
versions. The story of the game was pret¬ 


ty much the same as it had been in the 
last three meetings of these teams—Pitts¬ 
burgh's defense can’t be flimflammed by 
computerized football. 

Dennis (Dirt) Winston. Pittsburgh’s 
right linebacker, put it very bluntly. “It’s 
better to hit than to think," he said. “The 
man who thinks out there is lost.’’ 

An oversimplification, perhaps, but 
Winston is a very elemental person. He 
was also a target on Sunday. The Cow¬ 
boys' computer decided Winston would 
be the focal point of the Dallas attack. 
He’s a young, ferocious hitter whose 
clothesline shots won him the nickname 
Dirty Dennis—inevitably shortened to 
Dirt—at the University of Arkansas. A 
converted middle linebacker and special- 
teams hitman who was starting for the 
injured Robin Cole, Dirt would get the 
full treatment—Dorseti on sweeps and 
cutbacks to his side. Dorsett and Pres¬ 
ton Pearson on swing passes and screens, 
the works. 

Well. Winston wound up with a game 
ball, not to mention 10 solo tackles and 
three assists. Noll called him the best 
player on the field. 

“If they run their plays from a 
computer, they ought to check that com¬ 
puter out,” Winston said. “Coaching's a 
manmade thing. You can’t let a computer 
coach you. We don’t have any computers 
in Pittsburgh." 


That is a rather harsh thing to say 
about one of the soundest organizations 
in football and one of history’s ablest 
coaches, Tom Landry, but strangely 
enough, there were echoes of the same 
sentiment in the Dallas locker room. 

“Maybe we were too complicated; 
maybe we tried to put in too much in 
one week." Danny While said. “Several 
times we lined up in the wrong forma¬ 
tion. A few times we went off-side. Every¬ 
one was so busy thinking out there. 
Everyone was so worried about getting 
his assignment right. It’s ju.st tough to 
think and be natural at the same time, to 
go 100%. We had a great week of prac¬ 
tice, but every team in the NFL is un¬ 
defeated in practice. I think we tried to 
outsmart the Steeiers instead of out-phys- 
icaling them. How many dropped passes 
did we have today?” 

Ten. was the bad news. 

“Ten.” White said, shaking his head. 
“Maybe we heard footsteps. That's part 
of the Steeiers' intimidation, but 1 think 
it’s something else. We have great receiv¬ 
ers, but today they weren’t fluid; they 
weren’t natural. They were too tight and 
keyed up. You know, our whole oper¬ 
ation is based on intellect. Our offense is 
based on hiding our intentions. All that 
movement we use is to prevent the de¬ 
fense from teeing off on us. Our draft is 
geared to the intelligent athlete. We don’t 
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Franco fake. Cliff was heading the other way. 


draft big-muscled weight lifters who can’t 
count to 10. It’s tough to change your 
whole philosophy and start drafting big¬ 
ger. stronger guys who’ll go out and hit 
and don’t want to think." 

The question facing Landry as he sits 
in the silence of the film room and watch¬ 
es his Cowboys getting knocked around 
by the guys in the black and gold is this: 
Does he stick with a philosophy that’s 
eminently successful for the great mass 
of NFL competition but simply won’t 
work against one team? Or does he switch 
gears and come out roaring? Each of the 
Cowboys’ seven victories this year has 
been against a team with a losing rec¬ 
ord. The only winning teams they’ve 
faced—Pittsburgh and Cleveland—beat 
them. And the last time the Cowboys 
scored as few as three points—against 
Washington in the NFC championship 
in 1972—they took the same kind of 
physical beating they received from the 
Steelers. 

"I don’t think we really have to change 
anything.” Landry said. “Pittsburgh just 
played an excellent defensive game. Even 
as poorly as we played offensively, we 
had chances to go in once or twice, but 
couldn’t. If we do. it’s a different story.” 

“If.” Bradshaw said. “Always the 
big if." 

“We played them close in two Super 
Bowls,” Staubach said. "Denver beat 



This sce/7e—Bradshaw celebrating another Franco TO—is something Dallas has seen all too often 


them in the playoffs, and we beat Denver 
in the Super Bowl. Who’s to say who’s 
better?” 

A lump was forming behind Stau- 
bach's left ear. He had tried to scramble 
out of a rush, but Banaszak and Gary 
Dunn had teed him up and Greenwood 
had connected, rendering him uncon¬ 
scious for a minute or so, “It’s not that 
bad, really,” Staubach said. “There was 
a time when I didn’t know where I was. 


and my face started to get numb, but I 
felt I could have gone back in.” 

Staubach is 37 years old. He shouldn’t 
have to take the kind of beating the Stecl- 
ers gave him. but it goes with the pay- 
check. He says he’d like another crack at 
Pittsburgh this season, “You get hungry 
to beat ’em, you know?” he said. 

The trouble is, Pittsburgh has hungry 
people, too. And smart people. Better not 
try to fool them again, eho 
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HOSEA HAD ’EM SINGING HOSANNA 


I n ihe end. the job of determining the 
outcome of last Saturday’s showdown 
between two giants of the Southwest 
Conference—undefeated Houston and 
undefeated Arkansas—was left to the 
smallest player on the field. That was 
Ismael Ordonez, the Razorback place- 
kicker. who stands 5' b'/:" in his kicking 
shoes, weighs—he claims—153 pounds 
and doesn't look old enough to be Arkan¬ 
sas' water boy. much less its giant killer. 
Yet. with four seconds remaining to play 
and the No. 4-ranked Razorbacks trailing 
the No. 6-ranked Cougars 13-10. it was 
Ordonez whom Arkansas Coach Lou 
Holtz dispatched to save the day. 

Ordonez' task was a relatively easy one 
by his standards: kick a 41-yard field goal 
with a strong tail wind. True, a three- 
pointer would only tie the score, but for 
the Razorbacks that would be a victory 
of sorts. The winner of the Southwest 
Conference goes to the Cotton Bowl. 
When two or more teams end up tied 
atop the standings, the bowl bid goes to 
the school that has played there least re¬ 
cently. Among this year’s title contend¬ 
ers—Houston. Arkansas and Texas— 
that would be the Razorbacks. who 
haven't spent New Year's Day in Dallas 
since 1976. Arkansas had taken a big step 
toward the 1980 Cotton Bowl a week ear¬ 
lier when an Ordonez field goal provid¬ 
ed the deciding points as the Razorbacks 
handed Texas its only 1979 loss. 17-14. 

Arkansas couldn’t have left its fate in 
more competent hands. Or. rather, feet. 
Last year Ordonez, who is called Ish. 
became the first kicker in SWC history 
to lead the conference in scoring. He 
converted his last six field-goal attempts 
of 1978, and by the time he trotted onto 
the artificial turf with four seconds 
remaining in last Saturday’s game, he had 
extended that streak to an NCAA-record 
16. And done it under pressure. Four 
weeks ago Ordonez had surpassed the old 
mark. 11. held by four players, with a 44- 
yarder that beat TCU 16-13 with seven 
seconds left in the game. 

As Ordonez positioned his tee, the 
43,319 fans in Razorback Stadium rose 
howling to their feet. It was that perfect 
match of a man and a moment that only 


Lordy be. Tackle Hosea Taylor kept Houston unbeaten and. as important, untied by 
knocking down Arkansas' last-second field-goal attempt by JOE MARSHALL 


sport can provide. The snap came back, 
the ball was put in place, and Ordonez, 
head down, swung his foot into it. Quick¬ 
ly he looked up. then just as quickly 
turned his back and swung his foot again, 
this lime in disgust. In the center of the 
line. Houston's 6' 5". 265-pound Hosea 
Taylor had leaped high, stretching his 
hands skyward, only to be clobbered in 
the head by the ball, which caromed off 
his helmet and was still rolling down- 
field as the gun sounded. 

The win raised Houston's record to 
7-0. the best start ever by a Cougar team. 
This was also Houston’s 200th career vic¬ 
tory. not bad for a school that played its 
first game in 1946. The Cougars didn’t 
join the Southwest Conference until 
1976. "We’re the new boys on the block,” 
says Frank Schultz, Houston's sports in¬ 
formation director. "We don’t have any 
real tradition yet.” Then again, maybe 
the Cougars do. They are making a tra¬ 
dition out of going to the Cotton Bowl. 
Houston has made it twice in its first 
three years in the SWC and will head 
there again this season unless Texas de¬ 
rails them two weeks hence and throws 
the conference into a tie that could yet 
put the Razorbacks in the Cotton Bowl. 

Despite these recent successes and the 
fact that Houston has finished in the Top 
20 in 10 of the last 13 seasons, the Cou¬ 
gars have a Dangerfield complex—they 
groan that they don’t get no respect. The 
most recent example came just two weeks 
ago when Houston shellacked SMU 
37-10 and nonetheless dropped from 
fifth to sixth in the AP poll. The prob¬ 
lem is apparently one of image. Back in 
the 1960s. when Houston was an inde¬ 
pendent constantly being snubbed in its 
attempts to join the Southwest Confer¬ 
ence, it gained a reputation as an outlaw 
school, a notion fueled when it was pul 
on NCAA probation in 1966 and 
strengthened further when it went back 
on probation two seasons ago. Over the 
years the school’s academic credentials 
had frequently been ridiculed, and even 


this year, at Texas A&M. Aggie fans 
taunted Houston with an old epithet: 
"Beal the hell out of Cougar High." "We 
have to get our image to where our pro¬ 
gram is,” says Houston’s upbeat new ath¬ 
letic director. Cedric Dempsey. "Right 
now it’s 10 years behind." 

Houston's football success may be 10 
years ahead of what could reasonably 
have been expected, and this can be at¬ 
tributed directly to Bill Yeoman, who has 
been coaching the Cougars since 1962. 
Since then. Houston has led the nation 
in total offense three limes. Yet even Yeo¬ 
man has been slighted—as in 1976 when 
he turned what had been a 2-8 team into 
a Cotton Bowl champion—the best he 
could do was finish second in Coach of 
the Year balloting. 

This year Yeoman is displaying his 
coaching prowess once again by winning 
without his customary offensive fire¬ 
power. Gone from the Cougars are last 
year's starting quarterback (conference 
MVP Danny Davis), two 1.000-yard 
rushers (Emmett King and Randy Love) 
and Wide Receiver Willis Adams, who 
was drafted in the first round by Cleve¬ 
land. As a result Houston has had trou¬ 
ble scoring. But Cougar opponents have 
had even more trouble getting on the 
board. Arkansas was the fifth team in sev¬ 
en games to score only 10 points against 
Houston. The Cougar defense is led by 
two massive tackles—Taylor, who in 
high school was named the top defen¬ 
sive player in the nation by Parade mag¬ 
azine. and 6' 7" Leonard Mitchell. Mitch¬ 
ell is also a starter for Houston’s 
basketball team at center, a position he 
plays with all the finesse of a 272-pound 
defensive tackle. 

Still. Holtz was more worried about 
containing Yeoman’s offense than mov¬ 
ing the ball. "Patience is not a virtue of 
all teams,” he had said. “I don’t think 
Houston will be content to beat us tack¬ 
le to tackle. I’m going to give them the in¬ 
side in order to take the outside away. 
Sooner or later they’re going to want 
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by Teraid Clark, who led all rushers in 
the game with 135 yards. After Scanlon’s 
score had put Arkansas back in front 
10-7, the Razorbacks made their second 
costly turnover. Midway through the 
third quarter they marched 58 yards to 
the Houston four. A score would have 
opened up a 17-7 lead. Instead, Scanlon 
fumbled while attempting a hand-off to 
Anderson, and Mitchell recovered. 

Houston tied the score early in the 
fourth quarter when Cornerback Kenny 
Hatfield, who doubles as the Cougars’ 
placekicker. booted a 37-yard field goal 
into a wind gusting to 25 mph, a remark¬ 
able kick in light of the fact that earlier he 
had been short from 46 yards with a gale 
at his back. The Cougars got their chance 
to go ahead when Turner, who had 19 
tackles in the game, got his second turn- 
•over by intercepting a Scanlon pass. This 
lime Houston played it close to the vest, 
marching 61 yards and eating up most of 
the remaining 6:08 by running trap plays 
through the middle of the Arkan¬ 
sas line. Twice in that drive the 
Razorbacks appeared to have re¬ 
covered Cougar fumbles, but 
both times the referee ruled that 
play had been whistled dead be¬ 
fore the ball popped loose. With 
1:12 remaining. Hatfield kicked a 
19-yard field goal to put Houston 
ahead 13-10. 

But Arkansas still had that one 
final, fatal fling. Ordonez' game¬ 
ending attempt was set up by a 
play involving his counterpart. 
Hatfield. With 12 seconds left 
and the ball at midfield. Scanlon 
lobbed a desperation pass to 
Wide Receiver Robert Farrell. 
Hatfield, who’s a 6-footer, was 
the defender, and the 6' 5" Far¬ 
rell outjumped him for the ball. 
"He's so much taller that he could 
go up with two hands while 1 
could only go up with one,” Hat¬ 
field explained. “I got my fingers 
on the ball, but it seemed to stick 
to his hands like giue." 

On came Ordonez. But anoth¬ 
er of his storybook endings was 
simply not to be. And what made 
victory all the sweeter for the im¬ 
age-conscious Cougars was that 
one of their players had clinched 
Ordonti (3J had convedad 16 straight fiald-goal tries before Taylor (90) used his head to break the string. this game by using his head, end 


to go out there, and we’ll be ready,” 

On Houston’s first possession the Cou¬ 
gars, as predicted, ran impressively to the 
inside and used 15 plays to drive from 
their own 20 to the Arkansas two. From 
there they could easily have punched the 
ball up the middle for the score. Instead, 
on first down Quarterback Delrick 
Brown sprinted to his right, encountered 
traffic and attempted an option pitchoui 
to Running Back John Newhouse. whose 
cousin Robert plays for the Dallas Cow¬ 
boys. The pilch was low, Newhouse bob- 
bled it, and Arkansas Cornerback Trent 
Bryant recovered. Score one for Holtz. 

Holtz planned a conservative attack, 
running inside at Houston’s strength— 
“Because.” he said, “that’s also where 
we’re strongest.” This strategy paid quick 
dividends, too. On the first Razorback 
play from scrimmage, freshman Running 
Back Gary Anderson burst 46 yards off 
right guard. Four plays later a 35-yarder 
by Ordonez gave Arkansas a 3-0 lead. 

photograph by JAMES DRAKE 


Then, in the second quarter, the Razor- 
backs marched 80 yards in 12 plays for 
their only touchdown. In that drive Quar¬ 
terback Kevin Scanlon, who broke near¬ 
ly all of Joe Namath's career passing rec¬ 
ords at Beaver Falls (Pa.) High School, 
completed three first-down passes before 
covering the final 34 yards himself on 
two consecutive runs. 

Unfortunately, in between these two 
scores came the first of three disastrous 
turnovers of the sort that Holtz had fig¬ 
ured his cautious offensive plans would 
eliminate. Indeed, before the game, he 
slated flatly, “I don’t think we’ll fumble.” 
As an afterthought, he added. “But then 
I’m not carrying the ball.” Five plays af¬ 
ter Bryant's fumble recovery had slopped 
the Cougars' opening drive, Anderson 
fumbled at Arkansas’ 25-yard line and 
Grady Turner, a Houston linebacker, fell 
on the ball. The Cougars quickly turned 
that error into a touchdown and a 7-3 
lead. The TD came on a five-yard run 
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THE BIG CHEESE IN PHILADELPHIA 

Annua! f/zz/es have prevented the 76ers from becoming their city's best-known product, but now a rejuvenated Dr. J, the 
Gruesome Twosome, the Mayor of MixviUe and the Dunkin' Deejay are creaming the opposition by JOHN PAPANEK 


R ight now. Doug Collins is laughing. 

Julius Erving is grinning, Bobby 
Jones is dreaming, Steve Mix is orating. 
Darryl Dawkins is flying and the 76ers 
are running their poor NBA brethren 
into ragged exhaustion. 

Philadelphia continued to destroy the 
Eastern Conference last week, picking off 
Indiana. New York and Cleveland. But 
while an 8-0 start with an average win¬ 
ning margin of nearly 12 points would 
make the turnstiles spin in most other 
towns, fans in the city that calls itself 
the Big Pretzel are not to be so moved 
so soon. Recent history has taught them 
that no matter how the Sixers start out, 
they end up with big pretzels stuck in 
their throats. Two seasons have come and 
gone since the 76ers lost the 1977 cham¬ 
pionship finals to Portland and Erving 
made his ill-advised “we owe you one” 
promise. And even though the 76ers’ 
152-94 regular-season record over the 

by the Trail Blazers. Philadelphia is still 
most famous for cream cheese. 

So, you may ask, what’s new? Well, 
how about everything. Collins is his in¬ 
defatigable self again after foot injuries 
caused him to miss 35 games last year. 
Maurice Cheeks is no longer a rookie; in¬ 
stead, he’s the league leader in assists. Er¬ 
ving has revitalized knees. Bobby Jones 
has a new role (sixth man), Caldwell 
Jones has a new position (power for¬ 
ward), and Dawkins has a new job (start¬ 
ing center), a new attitude (“my play 
years are over"), not to mention a new 
home planet (Chocolate Paradise), Lo- 
vetron obviously having disintegrated 
after the 76ers squabbled their way out 
of last year’s playoffs. 

And then there is Mix. The muscular 
31-year-old forward has a new piece of 
real estate, the right side of the offensive 


A tip-off on Philadotphia "s improved game is Daw¬ 
kins' fiigfier-fiying piay. but lower-key iife-slyle- 


court. from which he seems incapable of 
missing. Mixville. And he is the mayor, 
city council and electorate. In their last 
four games the 76ers got single-quarter 
bursts of 14. 16, 18 and 12 points out of 
Mixville, the last three being fourth quar¬ 
ters that flat out won games. Over this pe¬ 
riod Mix scored 81 points in 81 minutes 
and hit 36 of 47 shots, which works out 
to a fairly hot percentage of 76.5. 

And there’s more. The mumblers and 
grumblers of the old soap-opera Sixers 
are gone. Joe (Jelly Bean) Bryant and Eric 
Money being the latest to go the way of 
Lloyd Free and George McGinnis. As 
General Manager Pat Williams (ikes to 
say, "The team has been cleansed.” What 


Coach Billy Cunningham is left with is a 
team of eight regular role-players. Re¬ 
serve Guard Henry Bibby, for example, 
turned in a heroic 46-minule perfor¬ 
mance when Cheeks missed the Cleve¬ 
land game and then Collins missed the 
second half. The 76ers also have three 
rookies who, get this, don’t complain. 
Why, the 76ers, just yesterday the NBA’s 
own Tower of Babel, are suddenly rock- 
solid and singing songs of brotherly love 
to the accompaniment of Kool and the 
Gang (“Every damn game,” says a smil¬ 
ing Collins, sitting in front of Dawkins’ 
pulsating, refrigerator-sized tape deck on 
the bus to the Richfield Coliseum). And 
one more thing—because 74% of the Six- 
coniinucd 



An off-season knee-strengthening program was just what the Doctor ordered to revtve his scoring. 
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SIXERS continued 


ers’ schedule will be played against the 
somewhat weaker Eastern Conference 
clubs, Philadelphia is the closest thing to 
a cinch for the NBA’s best record and. 
thus, the home-court advantage through 
the playoffs. 

Now Erving can say. “Mentally there’s 
a much better feeling here than ever be¬ 
fore.” and not be picking your pocket at 
the same time. “Darryl and Caldwell arc 
controlling the boards so consistently 
that when one gets beat the other is right 
there. Our backup forwards were both 
former All-Stars. .Maurice runs the of¬ 
fense. so Doug and I just fly out on the 
break. Me? I haven’t felt so good phys¬ 
ically or mentally since my rookie year.” 

The Erving knees, heavily braced 
against chronic weakness for six seasons, 
are no longer under wraps after Doc 
spent the summer undertaking a concen¬ 
trated leg-strengthening program super¬ 
vised by Joseph Zohar, a Long Island 
physical therapist. Erving opened the sea¬ 
son with a 27-point night in Washington 


Mix (/ah) has bean a point-a-minute sensation 
as a sub. whi/a Ca/dwai/ Jones has been ef/ec' 
live on the boards, with 13.1 rebounds a game. 



and followed it with an NBA career-high 
44 points in the second game, against 
Houston. He had a 27-point average, six 
over his three-year NBA scoring rate, 
through last week. 

“Julius is getting points more quietly 
than he did in the ABA,” says Bobby 
Jones. "You used to stop and just watch 
him. Now he just goes and goes and you 
hardly notice him. When he scored 44 I 
thought it was more like 20.” Which is 
not to say that he has given up flying 
like the Dr. J of yore. For the New York 
television audience on Friday night he 
did a couple of incredible scooping lay- 
in drives and one classic behind-the-head 
breakaway jam on his way to 27 points 
in a 127-116 win over the Knicks. 

Erving’s and Collins’ (33 points against 
New York) license to run free is the re¬ 
sult of the punishing inside work of 14 
feet and 475 pounds worth of power, in 
the persons of Dawkins and Caldwell 
Jones. Cunningham threw the two to¬ 
gether in a training-camp experiment and 
ended up creating a monster—behold, 
the Gruesome Twosome. Together they 
average 24 rebounds and 22 points. 
When Dawkins runs into foul trouble, 
as is his wont, Jones takes up the slack, 
as he did Friday, getting 17 rebounds and 
holding the Knicks’ powerful rookie cen¬ 
ter, Bill Cartwright, to four second-half 
points, after Cartwright had drawn four 
early fouls by Dawkins. The next night 
in Cleveland. Dawkins covered for a tired 
Jones, ripping down 17 rebounds of his 
own. He thought he had 18, but one of 
them was actually Dave Robisch’s head, 
which Dawkins tried to pass to Bibby. 

“We’re really an awesome rebounding 
team,” says Collins. “When I’m on the 
floor and the ball is in the air. I can just 
see fear on the other guys’ faces.” 

Cunningham feels that Caldwell Jones 
might be the 76ers’ most important 
player. “Nobody notices him because 
he’s quiet," says Cunningham. “But he 
amazes me. He plays forward, he plays 
center. As long as I'm coaching and he’s 
healthy. I want him with me,” 

And Dawkins, draped with ever more 
gold chains, and wearing a huge cowboy 
hat as he laughs his way through life, 
would be a mere 22-year-old rookie had 
he gone to college. Instead, he is a four- 
year veteran and one of the Sixers’ old 
hands. “I’ve seen things that some 30- 
year-old men haven’t.” he says. “And 
done them, too.” Starting regularly for 
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New, ready’in-a-flash cameras from Kodak. 


Make it a ready-in-a-flash Christmas with 
three brand-new Kodak Ektralite cameras! 

The built-in, flip-out flash means you're 
always ready in a flash. Some models 
come with the telephoto lens, and even 
automatic exposure. The brand- 
new Kodak Ektralite cameras for 
a ready-in-a-flash Christmas. 


Da 


OFFICLAL PHOTO CONSULTANT TO 
IKE 1980 OLYMPIC WINTER GAMES. 

Kodak Company 1979 
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Introducing a feisty, new 4-cylinder 
engine and power train that deliver an 
ERA estimated MPG of 21 and 
a highway estimate of 25 * 


The 1980 Jeep CJ has the best gas mileage of any 
American 4-wheel drive vehicle! Bet you're won¬ 
dering what you have to give up to get greater fuel economy. Nothing! Our feisty, new 
4-cylinder engine and power train perform like a champ, on-road or off. You’ll be amazed 
by the power and pep. With a newly designed 4-speed transmission and upgraded 
high efficiency gear ratios, you can expect all the gutsy performance the Jeep CJ 
is known and loved for. As always, each and every rugged, durable CJ is built 
We wrote the book famous Jeep dependability and four decades of unbeatable 4-wheel drive 

on 4 wheel drive know-how. So, whether you choose the agile CJ-5 or spirited CJ-7, with extra room, 

^ you're in for the most fuel-efficient 4-whee(ing fun —ever! Economy doesn’t have to 

be dull! Jeep CJ for 1980 proves it! ‘Approximate fuel economy estimates from available ERA test data. Subject 
to final ERA approval. Remember, use these figures for comparison. Your results may differ due to driving speed. 

weather conditions and trip length. Actual highway mileage will be less. California figures lower. 


ri Jeep. 


Jeep Corporation, a subsidiary of American Motors Corp. 
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NEW HIGH EFFICIENCY GEAR RATIOS 

Redesigned for 1980 for greater fuel 
efficiency without sacrificing the Jeep CJ's high-power 
performance capabilities. 



NEW UPGRADED 4 SPEED TRANSMISSION 
Now standard! Four speeds mean greater versatility 
on-road and off! And greater fuel economy, too! 



Standard for 1980! Lets you disengage front wheels when 
4-wheel drive is not needed-one more way to save gas! 



SAME RUGGED FRAME AND SUSPENSION Lots of things 
may be new, but we've kept the same rugged, six cross 
member frame that gives the CJ strength and durability in 
those tough off-road situations. 


40 YEARS OF 4-WREEL DRIVE EXPERIENCE 
Four decades of Jeep 4-whee( 
drive mean 40 years of the best 4-wheel drive 
engineering and design. When it comes to innovation, 
performance, dependability and traction, nobody 
does it better than Jeep! 



the first lime since Cunningham took 
over the team in 1977. Dawkins is rip¬ 
ping rebounds out of the air one-hand¬ 
ed. His fouling is a liability, but at least 
part of the reason he frequently gets 
called for personals is that he looks so 
mean. In a game against New Jersey, for 
instance, he set a perfectly legal pick on 
Winfred Boynes. But Boynes bounced 
right off him. and the official predictably 
whistled Dawkins for a blocking foul. 
Says Cunningham. “Fve been telling 
him, 'Darryl, when a man bounces off of 
you like that, fall back a little bit in the 
other direction.’" 

At least the once impetuous Dawkins 
is thinking about his future. He says he’s 
considering boxing former Dallas Cow¬ 
boy Ed (Too Tall) Jones, but he won't 
take him on “until they build a stronger 
ring.” Meanwhile he is looking to build 
his own media empire, beginning with a 
radio station he would call WLOVE. fea¬ 
turing himself as “Chocolate Thunder, 
the Dunkin' Deejay.” 

Dawkins’ muscle aside, perhaps the 
Sixers’ greatest strength is their bench. 
“We feel if we play the other team even 
with our starters, we will gain with our 
subs," says Erving. Bobby Jones is in the 
John Havlicek mold as a sixth man and. 
having been a starter for all of his five- 
year career, relishes the role. “1 get fewer 
minutes but they are more intense min¬ 
utes,” he says. When B. Jones comes in, 
C. Jones usually moves to center to kick 
the break into a higher gear. Then comes 
Mix, into Erving’s spot, and so far there 
has been no offensive sacrifice. Mix has 
been on one long, hot dice roll. 

“1 came into camp wanting to prove a 
point," he says. “The point is that 31 is 
not too old for some players. 1 didn't want 
to be the fourth forward or even the 
third." Just being in the NBA should be 
enough for this guy. Eight years ago he 
was waived out of the league by Detroit. 
He unsuccessfully tried out for Boston, 
Denver, the Nets and 76crs and ended 
up in Grand Rapids going to school, 
working midnight-to-8 shifts filling or¬ 
ders for a wine distributor and playing 
for the Grand Rapids Tackers—the own¬ 
er was in the carpet business—of the old 
Continental League. “We got $85 for a 
loss and $105 for a win,” Mix says. Two 
years later, after finally slicking with the 
76ers, he was an NBA All-Star. 

In last week's 132-110 defeat of In¬ 
diana. Mix went 8 for 8 in the fourth 


quarter, then belittled the performance 
saying, “I’m like a '51 Pontiac. I'm go¬ 
ing in and bumping until everything falls 
apart,” Two nights later he took over 
again when the Sixers trailed the Knicks 
88-87 at the start of the final period. He 
threw up a lefthanded 12-footer from the 
right corner, a brick that looked like it 
would shatter glass, only it somehow fell 
in. Then he hit another from the right of 
the foul circle. Then a cross-lane hook. 
Then another shot from the right.., and 
another, until he had 18 points and had 
turned a close game into a blow'out. 

In the locker room. 76er Assistant 
Coach Jack McMahon said, "You know 
what 1 expected. Steve?” McMahon 
pantomimed a football dropkick. “The 
ultimate three-point field goal.” 

Mix presided over his own press con¬ 
ference as Mayor of Mixville. explaining 
that he does almost all his shooting from 
the right side of the court “because that 
was the side of my driveway that didn't 
have a garage. We held a city council 
meeting after the Indiana game to see if 
we could incorporate a little of the left 
side of the floor, but that was voted down. 
Now we're trying to get a piece near the 
top of the key. Property values are start¬ 
ing to go up." 

The game in Cleveland on Saturday 
should have been a disaster for the Six¬ 
ers. Cheeks was out with an ankle sprain. 
Collins took a knee in the thigh early, 
and the Cavaliers, not one of your power 
teams, cruised to a 20-6 lead. Erving shot 
1 for 10. and the Gruesome Twosome & 
Co. were outrebounded by the likes of 
John Lambert. Robisch and Mike .Mitch¬ 
ell 31-20 in the first half In the third 
quarter the Sixers were down by 15. 
Clearly it was time for some urban re¬ 
newal. The Mayor of Mixville hit 12 
points in the final seven minutes, and 
Philadelphia won going away 112-106. 

Cunningham studied the stai sheet and 
saw that Mix was 6 for 7. "Hey. Steve." 
he yelled. “You missed a shot tonight.” 

“Sabotage." yelled Mix. 

It was a particularly proud game for 
the 76ers—a generally miserable perfor¬ 
mance that nonetheless resulted in a win. 
That represented a marked contrast to 
other years w'hen they often played quite 
well and managed to lose. 

“Maybe next summer." said Collins, 
“I’ll be able to say thank you to people. 
That will be better than trying to tell them 
what happened again." end 
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A lmost 80 years ago. in the valley of 
the River Dee. Alexander Anthony 
Cameron of Dochanassie came to the vil¬ 
lage of Inver, where rested a stone of 
great fame—a clacb cuid fir, or manhood 
stone, which up till then had resisted the 
efforts of every stout Scot who had tried 
to lift it. The Inver Stone was. and for 
that matter still is, a smooth, gray gran¬ 
ite boulder shaped through the centuries 
by the watery nudgings of the Dee into 
an almost geometrically perfect sphere 
weighing 268 pounds, It was—and is— 
the largest manhood stone in Scotland, 
and Cameron had come 130 miles with 
the firm intention of raising it from the 
ground and placing it on a waist-high 
wall. 

For hundreds of years young High¬ 
landers had tested themselves in this fash¬ 
ion on these stones, most of which 
weighed between 175 and 225 pounds, 
and it was part of the rite of passage from 
boyhood for a tad to go to the home of 
his chieftain or laird and lift the local 
stone onto a wall. The Inver Stone, 
though, was a bit different. So much larg¬ 
er and smoother was it than an average 
manhood stone that it had become wide¬ 
ly known not as a challenge through 
which a postpubescent boy might be¬ 
come a man but as a challenge through 
which a man might become a legend. 

As for Cameron, he had the initial ad¬ 
vantage of coming from legendary stock. 
His mother was a MacMillan, a clan re¬ 
nowned for such powerful ancestors as 
the great-uncle who was casting peat one 
day when his horse and cart became well 
and truly mired in the bog. “Hold on, 
horse," he said, “I’ll gie ye a hand.” 
whereupon he unhooked the hamestraps, 
freed the animal and with a mighty heave 
pulled the terrified horse onto higher 
ground. Then, going back to the cart and 
muttering under his breath, he carefully 
selected his footing and after a titanic 
struggle managed to place the wheels of 
the cart back on the track. Gasping for 
breath, he climbed back up, patted his 



Three Americans, one a woman, journeyed to 
the Highlands to try some ancient Scottish 



Jan Todd lifts the smaller of the two Dinnie Stones—a mere 340 pounds. 
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horse gently on the neck and said, “I din- 
na wonder ye couldna pull it oot. horse. 
It was a struggle even for me.” 

With that sort of forebear. Cameron 
could hardly help being successful in his 
attempt to raise the Inver Slone to his 
waist and thus become a part of the 
strength lore of Scotland, lore that en¬ 
thralls strong men from around the 
world, stoking their imaginations with 
thoughts of kilts and competition. One 
of those strong men was me. 

From the time 1 began training with 
weights I read everything I could about 
strength and the cultures in which it 
flourished, and in all my reading noth¬ 
ing seemed quite so wonderful as the tales 
of brawny Scots hauling huge stones from 
the heather, tossing long and heavy logs 
called cabers and In general disporting 
themselves in a manner appropriate to 
strength athletes. Gradually, as my own 
size and strength began to approximate 
my imagination, I also began more and 
more often to dream of going to Scot¬ 
land, and by the time I weighed over 300 
pounds and had won my first national 
championship in powerlifting. 1 felt 1 was 
ready. 

By then I had been corresponding 
for several years with David Webster, a 
Scot whose knowledge of the strength 
sports of his country is unexcelled, and 
together we made plans for my first 
visit across the water. But then the mar¬ 
velous line concerning the ease with 
which plans “gang aft agley” began to 
have real meaning in my life; 1 learned 
that the trip to Scotland would conflict 
with my defense of the national pow¬ 
erlifting championship. What to do? 
Finally. I decided to defend and forgo 
the trip to the Highlands. 

Of the many decisions 1 have made in 
my life that seem in retrospect to have 
been wrong, none has bothered me quite 
as much as this apparently trivial one. 
By not going when 1 was in my Jean Bro- 
die years. I lost, or so I reasoned in later 
years when 1 weighed far less, not the 
continued 
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chance to see the boulders and logs of 
ihe Highlands, because anyone with 
Freddie Laker’s business address and a 
little patience can see these things at no 
great expense, but the chance to engage 
them, to participate. It bothers me still. 

Often I had spoken to my wife of my 
fascination with Scotland's stones of 
strength and of my regret at not having 
gone across to try them when the main 
chance came. She understood. We share 
an interest in strength, and. though I have 
long since retired as a competitor. Jan is 
still very active (SI. Nov. 14.1977). hold¬ 
ing three of the four heavyweight rec¬ 
ords for women in powerlifting (480 in 
the squat. 463 in the deadlift and 1,127 
in the total). 

One evening earlier this year we were 
looking through a new and much en¬ 
larged version of David Webster’s Scor- 
tish Highland Games when we came to 
a section devoted to a pair of stones even 
more famous than the Inver Stone—the 
Dinnie Stones. Some of the information 
in the section was new even to me. and I 
was reading slowly, savoring each bit. 
when Jan spoke suddenly: “Listen to this. 
‘Maybe one day as athletic standards go 
higher still, we will have women attempt¬ 
ing to li^t the stones of strength!’ How 
about that? Old Dave even used an ex¬ 
clamation point," 

Until then, the thought that Jan. or 
any other woman, might someday at¬ 
tempt one or more of Scotland’s famous 
stones had never intruded on my feeling- 
sorry-for-myself reveries, but the mo¬ 
ment she read and I heard those words 
from Webster’s book I think we both 
knew she was one day going to try. 

As it turned out. that day wasn’t long 
in coming, because shortly thereafter 
CBS bought the rights to telecast the 
most famous of all the Highland Games, 
those held in Braemar in late summer, 
and the network asked me to do the col¬ 
or commentary. At that point Jan began 
to train for the assault on the Dinnie 
Stones, For 100 years or so they had lain 
near the inn at Potarch beside the River 
Dee. only a few miles from Braemar. 

Known throughout the world of 
strength, the Dinnie Stones were named 
for Donald Dinnie. a wonderful all- 
rounder of the last half of the 19th cen¬ 
tury who dominated the Highland Games 
as no one had ever done before or likely 
will again. So awesome was Dinnie. and 
so long-lived athletically, that he was the 
subject of many writers, even poets. 
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He's springy, elastic and 
light when he's 
running, 

Comes up to the mark in 
time and to spare. 

His opponents can't beat 
him or match him in 
cunning. 

They say we were beat 
because Dinnie was 
there. 

History has it that as a young 
man Dinnie came with his fa¬ 
ther to repair the arched stone 
bridge over the Dee at Potarch. 
and that during this project his 
father used the two boulders 
that would later bear the family 
name as anchors for a roped 
plank. As long as anyone even 
then could remember, they had 
been used as tethering stones 
for the horses of the patrons of 
the inn. Each of the stones has a 
solid shaft embedded deep in¬ 
side. with an iron ring attached 
to the outside end. allowing for 
a decent, though uncomfori- 


Jan Todd's lift of the Dinnie Stones 
and Bill Kasmaier's heave of the 56- 
pound weight were record breakers. 







able, handgrip, and. unlike the Inver 
Stone, each is rough and irregularly 
shaped. Together the two weigh 788 
pounds—448 the heavier and 340 the 
lighter—and, according to the stories 
connecting them to Donald Dinnie, he 
was the first person able to stand astride 
the two and lift them both from the 
ground at the same time. A larger and 
older workman on the bridge at Potarch 
supposedly lifted the larger of the stones, 
whereupon Donald is said to have re¬ 
sponded by not only lifting the two to¬ 
gether but also carrying and dragging 
them across the five-yard width of the 
bridge. 

To hear some of the locals tell it now, 
though, especially if someone comes 
from far away to attempt the stones. Din¬ 
nie not only carried them across the 
bridge but also 1) carried them the length 
of the bridge; 2) carried them down one 
riverbank, through the river and up the 
other side; 3) threw them over the river; 
or 4) all of the above, In any case, the 
stones are well named, and through the 
years since Dinnie first lifted them, thou¬ 
sands of men have tried to duplicate his 
effort. Only a handful have succeeded, 
and more than a few have injured them¬ 
selves because of the awkward and unbal¬ 
anced nature of the lift. 

Nevertheless, Jan laid into her training 
with a will. She continued her usual 
heavy lifting, and she began her special 
preparations for the stones by placing a 
barbell Just above her knees and then lift¬ 
ing it with the muscles of her hips, thighs 
and back until she stood erect with the 
barbell resting across the front of her 
thighs. The first week she used 600 
pounds in this exerci.se. called a partial 
deadlift, and as the weeks passed and her 
strength and grip increased, she lifted 
more and more until six weeks or so later 
she pulled 900 pounds. 

At that point she added another lift to 
her routine, the Jefferson lift, which ap¬ 
proximated as nearly as was possible in 
the gym the position required to lift the 
stones. This was done by placing the bar 
on boxes or on a rack so that it was 18 
inches or so off the ground. She then 
straddled the bar, gripping it with one 
hand in front of her body and the other 
behind, and pulled it up by straightening 
her legs until they were locked. 

Starting with 500 pounds, she kept 
adding weight until she was able to pull 
805 pounds, almost 20 pounds more than 
the weight of the stones. Meanwhile, dur¬ 


ing the buildup in the Jefferson lift, she 
also continued to push herself to the limit 
in the partial deadlift in an attempt to fur¬ 
ther strengthen the major muscles, ten¬ 
dons and ligaments she would use against 
the stones. Finally, about three weeks be¬ 
fore we were to leave for Scotland, she 
made a partial deadlift in a training ses¬ 
sion at the Texas Athletic Club in Austin 
with what was to me the amazing weight 
of 1,100 pounds. She was ready. 

Then, after several months of almost 
literally backbreaking work, we received 
the disappointing news that CBS had de¬ 
cided against doing the Highland Games 
show. But by that time it didn’t matter. 
We w'cre going. We did. after all. have 
Mr, Laker's address. 


Bnjjv e had been living and training all 
WJWJ summer in Auburn. Ala., having 
moved down from Canada to help direct 
a project called the National Strength Re¬ 
search Center at Auburn University, and 
when we knew we would be going to 
Scotland on our own we asked a friend 
who was to be a colleague at the Center. 
Bill Kazmaier. to go along. Bill is a new¬ 
comer to the iron game, having trained 
seriously for only 2'/i years, but what he 
lacks in experience he more than makes 
up for in raw natural talent. In the past 20 
years I have known all of the lop perform¬ 
ers in the strength sports, and in terms of 
genetic gift he takes pride of place. At 
6'2'/2" and 320 pounds he is perfectly, 
though massively, proportioned, rather 
like the fourth-century B.C. statue called 
the Farnese Hercules. By way of compar¬ 
ison with another big man. Kazmaier is 
2'/2 inches shorter and approximately 40 
pounds heavier than Lou Ferrigno. tele¬ 
vision's Incredible Hulk. Yet with all his 
phenomenal muscling Kaz is not a body¬ 
builder but a powerlifier. although Joe 
Welder, bodybuilding’s Godfather, said 
after seeing Kaz that he could have a 
great future in the former field as well. Al¬ 
ready he holds the world superheavy¬ 
weight record of 617 pounds in the bench 
press, and most experts feel he will sur¬ 
pass the other three powerlifting records 
within the next year. So apparent is his 
talent that members of the LI.S. Olympic 
Weight Lifting Committee have tried to 
shore up their sagging program by urging 
him to abandon powerlifting and concen¬ 
trate on the overhead. Olympic lifts. He 
is, in short, a nonpareil. 

We asked him to come with us because 


we felt he would enjoy Scotland and the 
challenges there as much as the Scots 
would enjoy seeing him accept those 
challenges. Thus it was that we three— 
the self-styled Chub Club—found our¬ 
selves late last summer strolling through 
Gatwick airport. Kaz drawing unbeliev¬ 
ing stares, Jan organizing our baggage for 
transport to a connecting train and I won¬ 
dering if the wonderfully named “Chubb 
Alarm” would sound if I were to stick my 
hand and forearm through the hole in the 
glass through which I was receiving my 
meager handful of British currency in ex¬ 
change for my non-Kazmaier-like U.S. 
dollars. 

Onward then to Irvine, Scotland, to 
the home of our excited host. David 
Webster himself, who during our first 
evening took us around to the home of a 
whisky distributor who had heard of our 
planned assault on Scotland's hallowed 
stones. After the usual small talk we were 
ushered into another room for the pre¬ 
sentation of gifts. Besides Jan. Kaz, Web¬ 
ster and me. our party now included 
Tony Futon, another member of the 
Strength Research Center, who was 
home in Britain on holiday and tagging 
along. First our host gave a bottle of 
Scotch whisky each to Tony. Kaz and me. 
But no whisky for Jan. Next, he launched 
into an explanation of the many bloody 
uses to which the blunt little scabbard 
knife called a sgian dubh could be put— 
brisket splittings, kidney thrustings and 
the like—and then, as with the Scotch, 
gave a sgian dubh each to Fitton. Ka¬ 
zmaier and me. again excluding Jan. We 
soon left, realizing as we did so that per¬ 
haps everyone in Scotland wasn't as 
pleased about our primary business there 
as was Webster. Little did the whisky 
man know that he was hoisting himself 
with his own petard, as we shall shortly 
see. 

Next morning early we were away for 
Braemar. packed into the back of a rent¬ 
ed. windowless van. sitting in some lawn 
chairs for which no sane underwriter 
would have predicted long life. One chair 
went just after lunch when Kaz dozed off 
and leaned back, but the others held, and 
well before the end of a dreary day we 
checked into our hotel and decided that 
although it was misting we should hurry 
to the inn at Potarch and turn Jan loose 
on the stones. 

Delightfully enough, the photographer 
engaged by SI to cover our Highland do¬ 
ings was Terence Spencer, who shared 
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most enlightened 
consumer can 
get eaten alive in 
the hi-n jui^e. 



There are probably 
few places where 
the phrase “caveat 
emptor"— let the buyer 
beware-is more applicable than in high fidelity. 

The average consumer walks into a hi-fi store 
only to be confronted by a morass of receivers, 
turntables and tape decks, running the gamut 
from the unalTordable to the unpronounceable. 

And to make matters worse, the salesman seems 
to speak some bizarre dialect about megahertz 
and transient response. 

At Sony, we sympathize with the plight of 
the music lover caught in this rather distressing 
situation. And to this end we ofier some i 

reassurance: 

Since 1949. Sony has been at the very forefront 
of high fidelity (In fact, our name is de rived from 
the Latin word “sonus” for sound.) 

And while the technology 
has changed, one thing hasn i: 

Since the beginning we've never 
put our name on anything that 
wasn't the best. : 

I he V4 receiver: You don’t need an 
engineering degree to understtand 
Hliat makes it superior. 

Put as clearly as possible, the V4 
was designed for people who are as interested 
in getting good value as they are good sound. 


Is I I 


t^: 


In terms of power, for example, the V4 - 
offers ample wattage to fill almost any size living 
room with clean, clear sound. (55 watts per 
channel at 8 ohms from 20 to 20.000 hertz, with 
less than 0.1% total harmonic distortion.) 

It has absolutely no audible distortion. 

It features the same kind 
^ of “direct coupled" circuitry - 
used in the most expensive 
professional broadcast ampli¬ 
fiers to ensure rich bass. ' 
It's completely encased 
in metal to reduce interference. 
^ It's capable of running ' 
two sets of speakers without 
straining, and has something 
called a “phase-locked-loop 1C 
stereo multiplex stage” 
that guarantees 
.extraordinary 
FM reception. 
All of 

which explains ' 
why if you pay 
a few dollars . 
less for one of 
our competitor's 

4 Reteivor; lh« latpsi from the eompam Ehai founded rCCeiVCrS it's prob- < 

Ihe era of transitlorized high fWeliO. , , . v • 

ably because you re gettmg 
less receiver. 


The PC'* S<iny miti 
romponeuts: small in eve 
hut perfumuncc. 
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' The X30 (lirntabic: 

Proof, once again, that Son) is the 
real pioneer in high tidclil): 

Today, virtually all of the worlds most 
e.xpcnsive turntables feature “quartz liK'k." An 
~ electronic circuit that works like a quartz watch to 
ensure perfect turntable speed. 

Now Sony has improved on this 
' incredibly accurate system in the only way 
possible:’by making it less 
e.xpensive. But to buy the X30 
" on it’s price alone would be 
. .selling it short. 

Like today's most 
expensive turnttibles. the X30 
features a direct-drive motor 
that eliminates pulleys and 
unreliable belts. But unlike 
I models built by Pioneer and 

• Technics, our direct-drive motor 
is both brushless ami slotless- 
which means it's more accurate. 

« Instead of using an inexpensive 
particle-board haselike many of our 
■ competitors, the X30's base is 

• made of a Sony patented“bulk 
molding compound” that re¬ 
duces acoustic feedback. 

And we've even made the X30's platter mat 
slightly concave—so if your records are a bit warped, 
they won't sound that way. 


-SSI'-2070 '^•eakiTs: -Sony remains 
' uf the only hi-d companies lo product 
iir otsn speaker conev crossoser units, 
and estm the cabinets ihemseltes, 


The Ian of the jungle: 

Survival of the smartest. 

Obviously, we don’t have enough 
space here to tell vou the whole Sony hi-fi story. 

Like the way our new micro components use 
Sony developed “puLse power supplies” that reduce 
distortion almost to the point of being 
unmeasurable. 

Or the way our new SSU-2070 
speaker systeni guarantees you'll hear 
every part of the music with 
distortion reducing carbon fiber 
speaker cones. And a computer- 
designed speaker arrangement 
that makes sure you hear the 
music exactly as it was recorded. 

The point of all this, however, 
is that tor over three decades Sony 
has built superior audio equipment. 
Extraordinary products whose 
reputation ft)r quality, value and 
reliability is unsurpa.sscd. 

So even if you don’t know 
watts from ohms, at least you’ll be 
able to survive in the hi-fi jungle by 
knowing Sony. 

For more information, or the name 
of your nearest Sony dealer, write us at 
P.O. Box CN-04050. Trenton. N.J. 08650. 

SONY AUDIO 

We ve never put our name on anything 
that wasn’t the best. 


NewYork,NY 10019 Sony Lvaregislered irademarl oflhe Sony Corporation 
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with Jan the only minimally dubious dis¬ 
tinction of inclusion in the Guinness 
Book of World Records, she. of course, 
for her lifting, he for having parachuted 
from a fighter plane falling into the Baltic 
in the closing days of World War 11 from 
a height of between 30 and 40 feel. As for 
Kazmaier, little Billy will have to wait un¬ 
til next year's edition is issued to see his 
bench record or records (and perhaps 
others) listed, because the only other 
achievement for which he could be in¬ 
cluded is among the ones Guinness has 
eliminated as being potentially danger¬ 
ous. The thing the big guy did that God 
knows would have to be a world record 
was to eat. in California in 1978. in two 
hours, in front of several hundred people, 
on what other occasion than a Fourth of 
July celebration. 1.000 (count’em. 1.000) 
live goldfish. “It was easy.” Kaz recalls. 
"They gave 'cm to us in paper cartons of 
50 fish apiece and I just drained the water 
and knocked ’em back." 

Let's just say it was an interesting 
group that unloaded from the van at the 
inn at Potarch and crowded around the 
stones under the lowering sky. The two 
brutal-looking rocks were chained to¬ 
gether. and as 1 looked at them closely 1 
began to fear, for the first lime since Jan 
did 900 in the partial deadlift, that she 
might fail to lift them. They were much 
larger than photographs had made them 
seem, and I knew this would force Jan to 
take a wider stance than would provide 
ideal, or even reasonably good, leverage. 

The innkeeper knew of the attempt, 
and soon we had the stones unchained 
and in place. Because of the cool, damp 
day, and because there was no other way 
to warm up for the two stones together, 
she first lifted the 340-pound stone twice 
with her right hand and twice with her 
left. Then her blood began to move and 
she stood astride the seemingly intracta¬ 
ble 448-pounder and raised it twice each 
with her right and her left hand. But in or¬ 
der to straddle the huge stone she was 
forced, as I had feared, to take too wide a 
stance. All the men who have lifted both 
stones have been taller than Jan, who 
stands 5' 7" and weighs 195. In fact, the 
first man after Dinnie acknowledged to 
have raised the stones successfully was 
6' 7". 273-pound David Prowse. who 
hoisted them in 1963 and then went on to 
a career in television and films, including 
A Clockwork Orange and Star Wars, in 
w hich he had the role of Darth Vader, 

But Jan hadn’t trained all summer and 


traveled overseas to back away from the 
two stones just because her leverage was 
less than that of Lord V ader. so we moved 
the boulders together until they touched 
each other and would, we hoped, lock as 
she raised them, rather than swing 
against her legs. Once they were together 
she moved quickly to them, swung her 
right leg over and grasped the iron rings 
as Kaz and I helped her adjust and light¬ 
en her wrist straps. And then she pulled, 
her face drawing downward as she leaned 
back to apply her leg and back strength 
against the stones. The small one did 
swing clear, but though she pulled for 
several seconds the big stone failed to 
move. As she released the iron rings and 
moved a few feet back, people crowded 
around, consoling her and offering ad¬ 
vice. but she walked away and stood 
alone, trying to prepare her mind to over¬ 
come the obvious limitations of her body. 


gain she stepped across the stones, 
positioned her feet, secured her 
grip and began to pull, moaning with the 
effort, and again the small stone swung 
free of the ground. But as before, the large 
stone stayed put. She came to me then, 
shaking her head. “They’re so heavy. So 
heavy." We left the crowd and walked to¬ 
gether, past the lovely pink-flecked field 
of Rose Bay Willow herbs that led down 
to the Dee, and stood awhile without 
talking, looking at the flowers and the 
Dec and the bridge across which Dinnie 
had carried the stones almost 100 years 
ago. “Perhaps you should give it up." I re¬ 
member saying. “The lifting of them isn’t 
worth a serious injury.” 

“Not yet." she said, “I want to try just 
once more.” 

As we walked back to the stones and 
the crowd. 1 said the usual words about 
bearing down and positioning her feet 
properly and leaning back so that the 
heavier stone, which was in front of her. 
would come up. But 1 had said those 
words before, and though 1 knew they 
weie true, I had little confidence in them. 
Finally, for what I knew would be the last 
time, she stood again over the stones, 
placing her feet as well as she could, and 
we began to tighten her wrist straps. As 
we did so I leaned close against her and 
whispered, “Let’s see you pull this one for 
the whisky man.” 

I saw her face flush as she lowered her 
hips and began to pull, and I shouted 
along with everyone else as the smaller 


stone came up quickly, much higher than 
before, and I shouted again as she leaned 
back and at long last the larger stone 
swung clear. It came off the ground nei¬ 
ther very far nor for very long, but by 
God it came, and although Jan was dis¬ 
appointed at not standing erect with the 
stones, she was assured over several pints 
of bitter inside the inn that as the years 
passed, the height she had lifted the 
stones would no doubt enjoy the increase 
usual in such matters. 

The following morning Jan was lame 
but happy as w'e piled into the van to pay 
a visit to the Inver Slone on the way to 
the Braemar Games. Her work was done, 
but Kaz was feeling his porridge and 
wanted to try the smooth, round boulder 
that had resisted the efforts of so many 
men. As Dave had said it would be. the 
stone was resting in deep grass under a 
tree across from the inn. and as I rolled it 
around it was easy to see why many 
strong men had failed not only to hoist it 
to their waists but also to lift it even an 
inch from the ground. It was like the King 
Kong of bowling balls, but for what I 
thought might really be the life of me. I 
couldn't help but try it. 

One of the miracles of modern tech¬ 
nology is the marvelous restorative effect 
a camera has on aging, debilitated mus¬ 
cles. How else is it to be explained that 
when Terence Spencer, our low-level 
parachutist, focused his expensive ma¬ 
chine on me. the Inver Slone wound up 
at the required waist height? But just as 1 
was catching my breath to do a little 
crowing, I heard Kaz ask Dave if anyone 
had ever lifted the stone to arms’ length 
overhead. 

“Are ye daft, man!” Webster replied 
with a shocked look. “Ye’ll hac trouble 
enough matching your auld bearded 
friend there.” Then, turning to me. 
“Todd is a Scottish name, is it not?” 

Whereupon Kaz started growling and 
rolling the stone around like a bear with a 
pumpkin. Finally he found a grasp that 
suited him. and in one sweeping motion 
he pulled the boulder not Just to his waist 
but to his chest. Then he carefully moved 
his hands under the stone and. wonder of 
wonders, pressed it easily overhead, 
prompting Dave to remark. “Och. but 
I've seen it all now. Yesterday the Dinnie 
Stones conquered by a woman, and now 
the Inver Slone handled as if it were a 
wee pebble!” 

A few dozen photographs later we 
were on our way to Braemar to don our 
continued 
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kilts and participate as best we could in 
the games. Once there, we Americans 
were not prepared for the pomp and maj¬ 
esty of the affair, or for the beauty of the 
valley setting, the formal Highland dress 
and the skirling bagpipes, but we were 
pleased to .see the center of the arena de¬ 
voted to the hammer throw, the caber 
toss, the stone put and the many other 
events in which we and the other “heav¬ 
ies” would take part. 

As the day progressed and as we com¬ 
peted in a few of the activities, we began 
to sense a lack of excitement about the 
games, and when I asked Dave he con¬ 
firmed my suspicions that the murder of 
Lord Mountbatten, which had caused the 
Queen to forgo one of the few Bracmar 
gatherings missed by the royal family in 
this century, had also taken a bit of life 
out of the games- 

After a minute of silence to remember 
Mountbatten, the final heavy event of the 
day began—the 56-pound-weight throw 
for height, in which the object is to throw 
a solid iron weight with a ring in the han¬ 


dle over a crossbar placed on a set of pole- 
vault standards, using only one hand. 
Until that afternoon Ka?maier had never 
even seen a 56-pound weight, much less 
tried to throw one. but what he was none- 
theles.s able to do brought the crowd of 
20.000 to its feet and lifted the spirit of 
the entire games. 

The bar w-as set at 11 feet as we began 
to throw, and from the very beginning it 
was apparent that Kaz had found his 
event. Most of the other men would 
gauge their power and apply only enough 
to clear the bar, but on his first throw Ka/ 
cleared it by at least four feet. The crowd 
roared, and the rest of us heavies simply 
looked at each other and shook our heads. 
And it continued. The bar was raised six 
inches at a time and some of the men be¬ 
gan to miss, but at every height Kaz' 
throw surged far over the bar. 

Finally, the three other remaining 
competitors and I missed at between 
13' 6" and 14' and Kaz was told that the 
Braemar record stood at 15' 1". So the 
bar was raised to 15'2", and again he 


sailed it over, high and easily, at which 
point several retired heavies who were 
judging the event walked over and an¬ 
nounced that the world record was 
16' I". “Will the wee laddie have a try at 
16' 2"?” one asked me with a wink, then 
signaled for the bar to be raised without 
waiting for my answer. 

On Bill’s first try the weight hit the bar 
on the way up. but on the second the 
huge, explosive athlete hefted the weight, 
swung it back between his legs once, 
twice, then erupted and sent it at least 
two feet over the standard, beating the 
best of many good men. including such 
U.S. stalwarts as Brian Oldfield. 

As the crowd thronged around the qui¬ 
et. easy-naiured giant, talking to him. 
touching him and asking for his auto¬ 
graph. I thought to myself that if a man 
isn't still in shape to lift the Dinnie Stones 
himself, or press the Inver Slone, or 
throw the 56-pound weight a record 
height, the next-best thing is to have a 
wife and big pal who can. It's not the best 
of all possible worlds, but it will do, end 
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I n a curious way, ii was like old times 
for Ray Mansfield, the retired Pitts¬ 
burgh Steeler center, and Joe Gilliam, the 
former Steeler quarterback, who has had 
more than his share of troubles in recent 
years. Mansfield was one of perhaps 750 
people who peered through the dim light¬ 
ing at Homewood Field, the Johns Hop¬ 
kins stadium in Baltimore, to watch the 
Baltimore Eagles play the Pittsburgh 
Wolf Pak for the championship of the 
semi-pro Atlantic Football Conference 
on Oct. 13. Mansfield, who used to snap 
the ball back to Joe, is now the commis¬ 
sioner of the AFC. Gilliam did not come 
into the game until the second half, but 
when he did he threw two touchdown 
passes to lead the Eagles to a 20-9 win. 
“Brilliant, just brilliant.” said Mansfield. 

His performance wasjust that, but Gil¬ 
liam (pronounced gill-em) was fortunate 
that he was able to play, much less star in 
the game. Last Aug. 20 at 5:15 p.m.. Of¬ 
ficer Joseph Goldberg of the Baltimore 
police found Gilliam staggering from an 
alley in the 1500 block of Kensett Street 
in the heart of the ghetto. Gilliam had 
been badly beaten on the head with two- 
by-fours and lead pipes, Initial reports 
had it that he had been shot: indeed, one 


television network interrupted its regular 
prime-time programming to flash a report 
that Gilliam had been shot twice in the 
head. According to witnesses, four men 
had first smashed the windows of the 
1977 Buick Gilliam had parked near a li¬ 
quor store. Then, when Gilliam came out 
of the store, they attacked him, 

Two days passed before Gilliam re¬ 
gained consciousness in the University of 
Maryland hospital, and another two days 
passed before he was able to recognize his 
father. Despite the deep wounds in his 
head, no bone had been shattered, and af¬ 
ter two weeks Gilliam, down 16 pounds 
from his normal 180, was able to leave the 
hospital. The season should have ended 
for him then, but he insisted on starting 
for the Eagles on Sept. 15 against the 
Connecticut Sea Raiders. Still weak, he 
undenhrew his receivers and was inter¬ 
cepted six times before being relieved in 
the first half. He later came down with 
stomach trouble and a cold, and he did 
not practice for the championship until a 
week before the game. 

While Gilliam lay in the hospital, ru¬ 
mors abounded. The principal one was 
that he was dealing in drugs at the time of 
the attack. This rumor was fueled by the 


fact that when the police picked up one 
of the alleged assailants (Timothy Mat¬ 
thews, 19), he was carrying heroin and 
marijuana. “All we know is that Gilliam 
is the victim of a murderous attack,” a 
police spokesman said. 

Gilliam says, “I was robbed. I was 
coming back home when I stopped to buy 
some liquor. I had a lot of money in my 
pocket. I wasn’t thinking about anybody 
doing nothing to me. but they did. I came 
out of the store, and all my windows were 
knocked out. The last thing I remember 
was that I had gone to the trunk to get a 
swish broom and was sweeping the glass 
off the seat. When I woke up in the hos¬ 
pital I remembered I had some money, 
and I asked my mom to check my pants. 
It was gone. They crept up on me real 
good. It happens to people all the time.” 

For Joe Gilliam, the beating—or "ac¬ 
cident.” as he calls it—is the latest in a se¬ 
ries of incidents that have plagued him 
since he was charged three years ago with 
possession of marijuana and possession 
of heroin. “Yes, I pleaded guilty to pos¬ 
session of marijuana and possession of 
heroin,” he says, “and I did lime on both 
of them. Because of my reputation, even 
the things that aren’t my fault give me the 
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Four men smashed the window o! Gilliam 's car m Baltimore, then savagely beat the ex-Pitisburgh quarterback so badly that he was unconscious for two days 


air of irresponsibility. It's tough. It gels to 
me. Bui J created (he situation, and so 
I've got to live with it.” 

Gilliam doesn't come from a ghetto 
background. Now 28, he is the second of 
three children born to Ruth and Joseph 
W. Gilliam Sr. His uncle Frank, a star end 
at Iowa in the 1950s. is assistant director 
of player personnel for the Minnesota Vi¬ 
kings. His father, a former quarterback at 
West Virginia State, is the defensive 
coach at Tennessee State; he has sent 
such players as Too Tall Jones and 
Claude Humphrey to the NFL. As a 
youngster. Gilliam was more interested 
in baseball, basketball, gymnastics and 
swimming than football, but. as he .says. 
"1 knew the Tennessee Slate offense from 
the ninth grade.” 

A star quarterback and safety in high 
school. Gilliam became the regular quar¬ 
terback at Tennessee State in his junior 
year. Although he led the team to a 21-i 
record and completed 392 of 783 passes 
for 5.839 yards and 65 touchdowns, he 
was not picked until the 11 th round of the 
1972 NFL draft—by the Stcelcrs, who al¬ 
ready had two young quarterbacks. Terry 
Hanratty and Terry Bradshaw. 

Gilliam played in only seven games his 


first two years with Pittsburgh. His big 
break came during the NFL player strike 
in 1974. At a meeting with Steeler team¬ 
mates. Gilliam told them he could not af¬ 
ford to miss camp. They accepted his de¬ 
cision. and he reported to the club's 
training base at Latrobe, Pa. Bradshaw 
reported a week later, and Hanratty 
stayed out until the strike was over. Gil¬ 
liam started and won ail six exhibition 
games, completing 74 of 124 passes for 
1.175 yards and 11 touchdowns. 

He was that great rarity—the black 
quarterback for a contending team. {That 
year the Steelers went on to win their first 
Super Bowl.) Gilliam's teammates more 
than accepted him. ‘‘He loves to throw 
the ball.” said Bradshaw at the time. “The 
guy is doing a great job. This year the 
hardest thing was to swallow my pride 
and realize that the team could get along 
without me.” 

“Joe's a driven kid.” said Steeler V ice- 
President Art Rooney Jr. “I don’t know 
if it's because he’s black or because he's 
supercompctitivc.'' Steeler fans were 
wild about Gilliam, too, because he had 
opened up the Pittsburgh attack. Howev¬ 
er. Gilliam says that he sent his wife Bev¬ 
erly. whom he had married after his soph¬ 


omore year in college, home to Nashville 
with their daughter after they received 
threatening phone calls and letters and 
paint was splattered on his car. 

In the regular season Gilliam led the 
Steelers to four wins and a tie in their first 
six games, but after a bad performance in 
the sixth game, a 20-16 win over Cleve¬ 
land. Coach Chuck Noll replaced him 
with Bradshaw. Gilliam was to stay on 
the bench for the next year and a half. 
“Coach Noll called me into his office and 
(old me it w as time for a change.” Gilliam 
says. “He's the coach, he calls the shots. 
Since I've left Pittsburgh. I've gained 
even more respect for Coach Noll. I ap¬ 
preciate the fact that he stood by me in 
exhibition games and the games I played 
in the regular season. There was a lot of 
heat from the press. I really thought they 
belittled my efforts-’' 

Once he was benched. Gilliam became 
involved with drugs. “I kind of with¬ 
drew," he says. “I guc.ss it was my w ay of 
not facing and dealing with the fact that I 
wasn't playing for the Steelers. And there 
were other problems in my life, not just 
those related to football. It was my way 
of hiding from what was really happening 
and not facing up to things." 
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Joe'$ passes led Baltimore to a semi-pro title. 


He says ihat he eannot understand 
why he wanted to hide. “I don't know, 
'cause I'm no shrink. At limes I think 
about it. I think if there’s any pan of feel¬ 
ing good about myself during the year 
and a half that I wasn't active, it was that 
It really didn't break my spirit. I damaged 
myself. I did things to hurt myself. But 1 
didn’t let anybody crush my desire to 
play. I fell 1 wasn't going to play. I didn’t 
think i would, but 1 still wanted to. and 1 
still do." 

Gilliam started with marijuana, then 
went on to heroin. He exprerimented with 
cocaine and uppers and downers, but he 
avoided LSD. i was afraid of LSD," he 
says. “I should have been afraid of them 
all.” He took drugs everyday. "1 didn't do 
It when I went to play ball. I did it after 
practice. The stuff was very easy to get." 
He became addicted to heroin. "After 
you’ve done it a while, it's not even about 
getting high anymore, it's to keep from 
feeling bad. I realized that when 1 real¬ 
ized. damn. 1 got to have it. Jesus Christ! 
This happened the first time I didn’t have 
any. aboui eight or nine months after I 


started. I told a guy I w'as sick, and he 
said. ‘You got to have it, man. You’ve 
been doing this for a good little while, 
haven’t you?’ I said. ‘Yeah.’ He said. ‘You 
don’t have any?’ I said. ‘No.’ ’’ 

Gilliam had no difficulty getting all the 
heroin he needed. David Vincent of 
Nashville has served as Gilliam’s lawyer, 
and he says. "The trouble with Joe is that 
he’s been a star all his life. People defer to 
him. and he can’t handle that. He’s a tall, 
very handsome fellow who walks with 
grace. He’s very attractive to women, not 
just sexually, and attractive to men. and 
they tend to let him do things he 
shouldn't. He needs someone to tell him 
what to do and insist that he live up to his 
responsibilities." 

Noll says he had no idea Gilliam was 
on drugs. So does Mean Joe Greene. 
“When I heard about it later, it was a 
shock.’’ .says Greene. “It wouldn’t have 
been a shock if I had heard he was on 
marijuana. But the extent of it ... that 
came as a shock." 

In June of 1976 the Steelers released 
Gilliam. "He was unreliable.” Noll says. 
"He was of no use to the team. We 
couldn’t depend on him. and there was 
nothing else to do with a player like that 
other than to let him go.’’ 

Looking back on his last days with the 
.Steelers. Gilliam says."! had begun to de¬ 
velop inconsistencies. My overall altitude 
and actions, everything. Not showing up 
for practice. Being late. Just a goofer. I 
figured they'd cut me. At the time 1 cared, 
but I didn’t care. It was kind of a paradox. 
I did care, but 1 didn’t care. I guess I real¬ 
ly did in my gut. but I didn’t. I guess, for 
show or whatever.” Undoubtedly his de¬ 
pendence on drugs influenced his atti¬ 
tude. "It certainly didn’t help me to think 
any clearer." he says. 

The New Orleans Saints claimed Gil¬ 
liam for SI 00 in June of 1976. Before Gil¬ 
liam joined the Saint-s, Nashville police 
stopped his car. searched it and charged 
him with possession of marijuana and 
carrying a weapon—a pistol. Gilliam says 
he carried the pistol to protect himself 
against robbery, and that the marijuana 
consisted of two joints in the ashtray. 

Gilliam’s attorney appealed the charge 
on the grounds that no proper hearing 
had been held. Then Gilliam reported to 
the Saints’ camp in Vero Beach. Fla., and 
he soon made headlines again by disap¬ 
pearing from camp for IVz days. Gilliam 
did not explain his disappearance at the 
lime, but he says now that he fled 


when three strangers—white men—ap¬ 
proached him at camp and said. "Get out 
of here. You don’t belong. You’re not 
wanted. And if you don’t, we’re going to 
do something to you.” Gilliam took off 
for Miami and then called the Saints’ 
coach. Hank Stram. He returned to camp 
and never saw the three strangers again, 
but was soon dropped by the Saints. 

Gilliam says he had “cleaned up’’ on 
drugs before reporting to the Saints, but 
after his release he went back on them. "1 
guess it could have been a lot of things.” 
he says. “For me to pinpoint (he reason. I 
guess there really isn’t just one reason. 1 
guess the bottom line was my inability to 
deal with my feelings.” 

In December of 1976. Nashville police 
arrested Gilliam in a motel and charged 
him with possession of heroin for resale. 
Gilliam vigorously denies that he ever 
sold any drugs—the resale part of the 
charge was dropped—and although he 
readily admits he was hooked on heroin 
when arrested, he says. "The fact of 
the matter is. 1 didn’t have any heroin 
on me at the time. 1 was with some guys 
who did, but the one who went to jail 
later was me.” 

The heroin charge threw Gilliam into 
despair. "Things were so bleak.” he says. 
"1 didn’t understand why it had hap¬ 
pened to me like that.” But before Gil¬ 
liam was to come to trial on the heroin 
charge and the previous marijuana 
charge, lawyer Vincent recommended 
that he kick the habit by enrolling at Ru¬ 
bicon. a drug rehabilitation clinic in 
Richmond. Va. Gilliam spent six months 
at Rubicon. To show his determination to 
follow the program. Gilliam says, he 
spent the first few nights sleeping on the 
ground in a blanket near the front door. 

In May of 1977 Gilliam left Rubicon, 
enrolled in a drug rehabilitation program 
in Nashville and accepted an offer to re¬ 
join the Saints. “The encouraging thing 
now is that Joe openly admits his prob¬ 
lem,” said Stram at the time. “Maybe he 
will not be able to accept the challenge 
that lies ahead. Time will tell. The only 
thing wc arc doing is providing him with 
the opportunity. The kid needs help. If he 
loses the opportunity to play, a human 
life may be destroyed." 

Although the record indicates other¬ 
wise. Gilliam says that he has never used 
drugs since leaving Rubicon. He admits 
he has been tempted “many times," What 
stopped him? "An ability to deal with 
myself. I don’t feel bad about me. I like 
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Every 35mm SLRcamaia 
has a little Pentax in it. 


If you look every Pentax inno\'alion out of even' 35iTun SLR canient on the market, \'ou’d have a pretty 
hard time tr>in^ to take a picture. 

And it’s ver\’ flatterinii to think that so many camera compJtnies can’t live \sithout some of our ideas. 

But really, it's getting so we can’t introduce something one year without seeing a bunch of different versions of it 
in the stores the next year. 

For instance, last year we took our knowledge <'md experience in 35miri imd applied it to tlie design of 
the Pentax System 10, the world’s first Single Lens Keflex camera with interchangeable lenses that lakes 110 
cartridge film. Even now. we’n* starting to see the imitations. 

Right now our competitors iu'e probably trving to produce a 35mm SLR camera that’s even stmiUer, 
lighter and easier to use tlian the automatic Pentax ^IE. 

Meanwhile, we’ve already done it ourselves with the new automatic 
PenUix MV and we iu*e uilroducing the MV at an even lower price than the -ME. 

So if you’re in the market for a camera, don’t buy 1/10 of a Pentax. 1/5 
of a Pentax, or even 1/4. (let tlie whole, complete and genuine tirticle from your 
Pentax dealer today. 

.And like Pentax. you'll be way ahead of even-one else. t N I 





How to write clearly 


By Edward T. Thompson 


EtfjioT'in-Cfuef. RcoJt’r'j Digest 



ijiiemuiionti] Paper asl<ed£duxiTJ T. TTiompson 
to share some of uhiit he has learned in nineteen 
years utih Reader's Digest, a maga^ne famous 
for mahing compl/oited subjects undersianiiihle 
to millions of readers. 

If you are afraid to Norite, don’t be. 

If you think ytmVe got to string 
together big fancy words and high¬ 
flying phrases, forget it. 

To write well, unless you aspire 
to be a professional poet or novel¬ 
ist, you only need to get your ideas 
acroSvS simply and clearly 

It’s not easy. But it i.s easier 
than you might imagine. 

There are only three basic 
requirements; 

Fj^' ,you.musi uurU to write 
clearly. And 1 believe you really do. 
if you’ve stayed this far with me. 

Second, you must be willing to 
utrrk hiird. Thinking means work- 
and that’s what it takes to do 
anything well. 

Third, you niust know and frrl- 
low some basic guuie/ine.s. 

If. while you’re wTiting lor clar¬ 
ity, some Kwely, dramatic tir 
inspired phra.scs or sentences come 
to you, fine. Put them in. 

But then with cold, objective 
eyes and mind ask yoursell: “Do 
they detract from clarir>'?" If they 
do. grit your teeth and cut the frills. 

Follow some baste 
guidelines 

I can’t give you a complete list of 


“dos and don’ts" for every writing 
problem you’ll ever face. 

But I can give you Si^me funda¬ 
mental guidelines that cover the 
most common problems. 

1. Outline what you want to say. 

I know that sounds gradc- 
schoolish. But you can’t write clearly 
until, hcft/rc you start, you know- 
where you will stt)p. 

Ironically, that's even a problem 
in writing an outline (i.e., knowing 
the ending before you begin), 

So try this method: 

• On 3"x 5 "cards, write—one 
point to a card—all the points you 
need to make. 

• Divide the cards into piles-one 
pile for each group of points closed 
related to each other. (If you were 
describing an automobile, you’d 
put all the points about mileage in 
one pile, all the points about safety 
in another, and sti on.) 

• Arrange your piles <.)f points in 
a sequence. Which are most 
important and should be given first 
()r saved for last ? Which must you 
present before others in order to 
make the others understandable? 

• Now, uitfiin each pile, do the 
same thing—arrange the p<«nt.s in 
logical, understandable order. 

There you have your outline, 
needing only an introduction and 
conclusion. 

This is a practical way to out¬ 
line. It’s also flexible. You can 
add, delete or change the locaticm 
of points easily 


2. Start where your readers ar^ 

How much do they know^ 
about the subject? Dt)n't 
write to a level higher 
than your readers’ 
know’ledge of it- 

CAUTION; Forget 
that old-and wrong- 
advice about writing to 
a 12-year-old mentality. 

That’s insulting. But do 


remember that your prime purpose , 
is to explain something, not prove 
that you’re smarter than your readers 

3. Avoid jargon. 

Don't use words, expressions, 
phrases known only to people with 
specific knowledge or interests. « 

Example; A scientist, using sci¬ 
entific jargon, wrote, “The biota 
exliibited a one hundred percent 
mortality response.” He could have 
written; “All the fish died." 

4. Use familiar combinations ‘ ^ 
of w ords. 

A speech writer for President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt wrote, “We are 
endeavtiring tt) construct a more 
inclusive socier>’.” ED.R. changed 
it t\^y “'X'e’vc gs>ing to twakc a cvwmtrf 
in which no one is left our.” 

CAUTION: By familiar com¬ 
binations of words, I di) not mean 
incorrect grammar. T/uu can be 
unclear. Example: John’s father 
says he carir gii out Friday. (W'ho 
can’t go out? John or his father?) 

5. Use “first-degree” words. 

Tltcsc w(.)rds immediately bring 
an image to your mind. Other 
words must he “translated” 

through the first- 
degree w'ord 
before you .see 

rOiatjie/or Claris. Write 
your iMiinis on 3 "x 5 " 
cartls-one point to a carJ. 
TTifii \o« cati easily oJei to. 
rr change the order of 
points-^.i'cn delate sonn?." 
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They aner the nu'st cnnmirm prufclt’ins. Ami they're all easy to follow " 


A 

help you tiTue cIcarK 


thing may remind you t)f a good 
stor>' ask yourself: “Does it really 
help to tell the story, or does it slou 
me dt)\vn V' 

(Many people think Keiidcr’s 
D'gest articles are filled with anec- 
d(.>tes. Actually, we use them spar¬ 
ingly and usually for one of two 
reasons: either the subject is so dry 
it needs some "humanity” to give 
it life; or the subject is so hard to 
grasp, it needs anecdotes to help 
readers understand. If the subject 
is both lively and easy to grasp, we 
move right aU>ng.) 

* Uiokfor the most cornmtm tif/rd 
uusters: windy phrases. 


*the image. Tliose are second/third- 


degree w'ords. 

Firsl-degree words 

Second third-degree words 

slay 

abide remain, reside 

iKHjk 



wondered how banks rate y^>u as a 
credit risk? know, - o f- ctwrse, 
■t lint itV i t. omo combina t ion of fa ct s 

aK ' iu f ^t t u r in eome. - your job. a t n. 1- 

But actuall y; banks 



at the present time- 

- - now 

in the event ol - - 

- if 

in the majority ol instances 

usually 


First-degree words are usually 
^he nmst preci.se w't>rds, ux). 

6. Stick to the point. 

Your outline- which w-as more 
work in the beginning-now saves 
you wt)rk. Because now you can 
ask alxxit aiiy sentence you write: 
“Does it relate to a pt)int in the 
outline.^ If it dtH.*sn’r, should 1 add 
1r to the outline ? It not. I’m getting 
oil the track.” Tlien, full steam 
alu'.kl-on the maiii litie. 

7. Be as brief as possible. 

Wlvatever you write, shorten- 
ing-coudcn.sing-almtist always 
"makes it tighter, straighter, ea.sier 
to read and understand. 

Condensing, as Redder's Digest 
doe.s it, is in large part artistry’. But 
it involves techniques that anyone 
can learn and use. 

• Present )i(jur points in logietd ABC 
trrder: Here again, your outline 
should save you work because, if 
you did it right, your points already 
stand in logical ABC order-A 
makes B understandable, B makes 
Xl understandable and so on. To 
write in a straight line is to say 
something clearly in the fewest 
pt)ssible words. 

• Don’t luoste uords telling people 
jehdt they already know: Notice how 
we edited this: “Have you ever 


have a scoring system 
• Cut out excess evidence ciiid 
unnecessary anecdote.s: Usually, one 
fact or example (at most, two) will 
support a point. More just belabor 
it. And while writing about some- 



• Look for passive verbs you can 
rnal<e active: Invariably, this pro¬ 
duces a shorter sentence. “Tlie 
cherry tree utts chopped down by 
George Washington.” (Passive 
verb and nine words.) “George 
Washington chopped down the 
cherry tree.” (Active verb and 
seven words.) 

• LiH)kfirr positive/ncf’ative sections 
from which you can cut the nef>utive: 
See how we did it here:“The answ’er 
e kxjs not rest with careles s ne.is or in - 

- competence. It li e ..s -l a rgclytn / >[iav- 
ing enough people ti> do the job." 

• Finally, to write more clearly by 
.saying it in fewer words: when you’ve 
finisned, stop. 


Vt'ritiiij' clearly means avoulin^; Wi\ didn’t 
hejustsay: "Ail the fish died!" 




Years ago, International Paper sponsored a series of advertise¬ 
ments, “Send me a man who reads,” to help make Americans 
more aware of the value of reading. 

Tcxlay, the printed word is more viral than ever. Now there 
is more need than ever before for all of us to read better, urite 
better, and communicate better. 

International Paper offers this netv series in the W>pe that, 
even in a small way; we can help. 

Bar reprints of this advertisement, wTite: “Power of the 
Printed Word,” International Paper Co., Dept. 4'C, RO. Box 900, 
Elmsford, New York 10523. 

© INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY 

We believe in the power of the printed word. 
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me. I don't care who likes me or who 
doesn't. I do. I think I'm all right. I'm an 
honest guy. I'm fair with people. I treat 
people nice, whether they treat me nice 
or not." 

The Saints cut Gilliam just before the 
opening of the 1977 season. "He was 
throwing the ball well, and he hadn't lost 
anything.'' says Stram. "But he had a 
problem he just couldn't overcome.” 
Then, in December. Gilliam again found 
himself in trouble in Nashville; he was 
suspected of having robbed a man of $44. 
The suspicion proved baseless—"ficti¬ 
tious." Gilliam says—and the grand jury 
refused to indict him. But in the course of 
the investigation, the police found a small 
amount of marijuana in his room. A 
check at the rehabilitation program re¬ 
vealed that Gilliam had not been there in 
eight weeks and that he had not been giv¬ 
ing the required urine samples at Mehar- 
ry Medical College. No one had reported 
these violations to the DA. Taken to 
court in .May of 1978. Gilliam pleaded 
guilty to the 1976 marijuana and weapon 
charges. Judge John Draper gave him 45 
days in the workhouse, suspending the 
sentence on condition that Gilliam enroll 
in a drug program, keep a job and submit 
to urine tests once a week. 

I n the summer of 1978 Gilliam was of¬ 
fered a job in Springdale. Pa. by the 
North American Fencing Corporation, 
w hose ow ner. Bob Baker, also owned the 
Pittsburgh Wolf Pak, a new semi-pro club 
in the Atlantic Football Conference. The 
Nashville court let Gilliam go to Spring- 
dale. Gilliam said he found fence work 
fascinating, but his real job was to play 
quarterback for Baker's team. He led the 
Wolf Pak to a 5-1 record, but then left af¬ 
ter a dispute with the coaching staff. "It 
was about calling the plays." Gilliam 
says. "We'd enjoyed immense success, 
and all of a sudden they wanted some in¬ 
put in the offense. I said. 'Hey. you're not 
happy? Fm not doing a good job calling 
the plays?’ But the bottom line was that 
they said they knew more about football, 
and 1 should have no objection." 

Back home in Nashville. Gilliam ran 
afoul of the law last fall when it was 
charged that he had violated his proba¬ 
tion by not regularly reporting to the drug 
clinic. The program was supposed to 
maintain a 24-hour observation on pa¬ 
tients. Twice, though. Gilliam simply 
grabbed his bags and ran. Drug officials 
said they couldn't catch him. He was too 


fast for them. In October. Judge Draper 
sentenced him to 45 days in the work- 
house In jail Gilliam did janitorial work; 
he served 34 days and was released early 
for good behavior. Shortly after Christ¬ 
mas, Gilliam was accused of robbing a 
water boy at Tennessee State of $20. 
"Fictitious.'' says Gilliam of this charge, 
which was dropped. In February he 
pleaded guilty to the old heroin charge, 
and Judge Draper gave him four months 
in the workhouse. He again worked as a 
janitor and got out after 2 V 7 months, with 
lime off for good behavior. 

Through everything. Gilliam has 
worked on perfecting his quarterbacking 
skills. "I dance the shuffle like Ali does." 
he says. "A quarterback has to be on his 
toes and ready to move. When I was a kid 
my feel were big. and 1 wasn’t as quick 
afoot then, and 1 made up for it with 
quickness of hand. Right now I feel I'm 
bigger. I'm faster. I'm a better quarter¬ 
back than when I played in the National 
Football League." 

Gilliam got a chance to demonstrate 
this last July when he agreed to play for 
the Baltimore Eagles. Actually, the work¬ 
ing ariangcmcnis were similar to those he 
had had with the Pittsburgh Wolf Pak. 
The Eagles are ow ned by C, J. Sears, the 
owner of the Royal Oil Corporation, the 
biggest distributor of oil in Baltimore, 
and Gilliam was—and is—paid to work 
for the oil company rather than to play 
football. Tall, handsome and musta¬ 
chioed. with the air of a benevolent Rheit 
Butler. Sears likes the Eagles to go first 
class. He is not afraid to spend money—a 
crew videotapes every game the Eagles 
play—and he obviously relished having 
Gilliam at quarterback this season. Sears 
would like to have Gilliam learn the oil 
business. It strikes Sears as ironic that 
Gilliam and the Eagles held all practices 
and regular home games on a field at Car¬ 
dinal Gibbons High School, the site of St. 
Mary’s Industrial School, where Bahc 
Ruth spent his boyhood. 

Gilliam led the team to its first five 
wins, passing so spectacularly that Ted 
Marchibroda. the coach of the Colls, 
showed up to watch him in practice. But 
then, on Aug. 10. Gilliam left Baltimore 
suddenly and went to Birmingham to dis¬ 
cuss an offer from Harry Lander, owner 
and coach of the Birmingham Vulcans of 
the semi-pro American Football Associ¬ 
ation. He came back apologetically four 
days later. "I was supposed to gel a lot of 
money.” Gilliam says, "I hadn’t talked to 


the press in over a year, and as soon as I 
got off the plane, the first place we went 
w as a TV station. Oh. I was so mad. It was 
publicity for Lander to make a few extra 
bucks for his game. I didn't even give him 
a chance to make the offer. I just didn't 
appreciate being used like that." Dan 
Bungori. who works for Scars at Royal 
Oil and serves as the offensive coordina¬ 
tor for the Eagles, says. “Joe asked me 
about his going down to Birmingham to 
check the offer. 1 told him to go ahead, 
that he'd be a fool not to investigate. He 
didn't ask Jim Sears because he was 
afraid to. When Joe arrived. Lander 
pulled a press conference, and his atten¬ 
dance went from 2.000 to 8.000. Joe was 
used, and 1 understand why." 

Returning to Baltimore. Gilliam held a 
rare press conference in which he called 
his decision to investigate the Birming-.^ 
ham offer "one of my many dumb 
moves." Asked about a comment by Lan¬ 
der. who had said that Gilliam had told 
him a friend had given him some drugs in 
Birmingham. Gilliam answered. "I'm not 
making any comment on what Mr. Lan¬ 
der said." 

Gilliam made a triumphant return to 
the Eagles lineup as he passed for 300 
yards and four touchdowns in a 41-32 
win over the Binghamton Triple City 
Jets. A week later, only hours after his 
wife filed for divorce in Nashville, he was 
brutally beaten in thcghcuo. 

Today Gilliam has no doubt that he 
could start for a number of NFL teams. 
"I’m bigger, faster and stronger." he says. 
"My opportunities in life arc very good. 
Very good. But in football, I don't know. 

I don't ow n a team. I don't coach a team. 
Because of the exposure I’ve had—the 
media has been so negative—it’s kind of 
hard to keep an optimistic attitude, but 1 
do want to play football, I w ant to play in 
the NFL. Because 1 know I can play, may¬ 
be I'll get a shot." 

As Gilliam and his joyous teammates 
made their way 10 the dressing room af- . 
ter the championship win over the Wolf 
Pak. Ray Mansfield was asked if he would 
take Joe if he coached or owned an NFL 
team, Mansfield paused. "That's a tough 
question. " he said. "I love Joe. Joe and 1 
had great rapport on the Steelers. even 
after he was benched. He's got the tal¬ 
ent. but then he's had his personal prob¬ 
lems. I hope they're over, but he's got to 
go clean for a year before I'd take him. 
Joe's got to show responsibility more 
than anything else." end 
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Set your sights on 
a very rare bird. 




The Lord Calvert 
Canvasback 
Duck Ceramic. 

A Collector’s item. 


C) G ALV E R’T 

C'ANAbiAN 


It’s a limited-edition, highly-glazed 
ceramic in authentic Canvasback 
coloration. And it’s as distinctive as the 
Lord Calvert Canadian whisky it contains. 

Tlie Canvasback _ _ _ 

ceramic is the third in 
a collector’s series 
celebrating the 
game birds of 
North 
America. 

You’ll find it 
nesting in its 
natural habitat 
—wherever fine 
liquor is sold. 


IMPORTED CANADIAN WHISKY*A BLENO-SO PROOF • CALVERT DlST. CO.. N Y.C, 







The redesigned 1980 Bonneville takes you forther on 
0 gallon than you may have thought possible with o 
full-size cor 


EM 1ST MPG HWY ESI MPO ESI RANGE HWY ESI RANGE : 

Remember Corfipare the circled estimated MPG with 
that of other cors Your mileage and range will vary with 
speed, distonce ond weather Your actual highway 
mileage and range will piofxif^ly be less than the highway 

















esttmafes. Mileage and range figures will be lower in A padded steering wheel. Richly-tnmmed doors with pull 

California. Bonneville’s ronge estimates were obtained straps and carpeted lower ponels. Standard notchback 

by multiplying ERA estimates by the car s 25 gallon sects—or avoiloble contourecf buckets, 

fuel tonk capacity. Bonneville is equipped with GM-built And this Bonneville goes far beautifully, thanks to 

engines produced by various divisions. See your deoler new onti-corrosion measures. Quietly, because of 
for details. acoustic treatments. 

But you could go o long way on its Bonneville will be—for 

orond-new exterior styling clone. The 80 and away—your most exciting full-size driving 

Bonneville offerso sleek new oerodynomic ^ experience in years. Buy or 

hood. A more formal roofline. Plus 1 Mi^AKITIA^ lease one soon. Cnii” 
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Merit 

Taste 

Key"E) 

Success! 


'Enriched Flavor cigarette sparks whole 
new taste era in low tar smoking. 

A few years ago, most smokers agreed: low tar 
meant low taste. 

Then along came MERIT and a whole new taste 
idea called ‘Enriched Flavor’ tobacco. 

And the “low tar, low taste” theory was exploded. 

Exploded with proven taste in a new low tar 
cigarette. 

No other new cigarette in the lost 20 years has 
attracted so many smokers os quickly as MERIT! 

It’s clear: MERIT taste is changing attitudes 
towards low tar smoking. 


Kings &100’s 




Warning; The Surgeon General Has Determined 

That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. Kings: B mg' ’lar:’ 0.6 mg nicotine-10O's: 11 mg’'tar; ’ 
_ _I O.Tmgnicotineav.percigafeue.FTCReport May’TB 


Q Philip Morris !nc. 1979 






by Mike DelNagro 


LILISaHS IF 


B eneaih the towering spire of Wail 
Chapci at Wake Forest University 
there is a bulletin board notice that reads; 
SUNDAY II A.M. SERMON, PRAY TO WIN. 
TAKE YOUR LOSSES. At Wake, as it is 
called on its Winston-Salem campus, tak¬ 
ing losses is sort of a tradition. “For years 
weVe been the Skylab of college foot¬ 
ball," says one alumnus. 

Last season Wake won one game and 
lost 10. That was nothing unusual. The 
year before, the Deacons were also I-IO. 
Wake’s 263-394-31 record is second 
only to Kansas State’s as the worst of 
any “big-time” school. Things got so bad 
in the ’60s and ’70s that students, ad¬ 
ministrators and alumni took to poking 
fun at Wake's football fiascos. They pop¬ 
ularized the bumper sticker wakl up. 
After a particularly galling loss scaled yet 
another l-IO season in 1974, one fan 
stopped his car by a road sign on In¬ 
terstate 40 outside the campus and 
whipped out a paintbrush. When he 
pulled away, the sign read: 1-40. wake 
F t)Rt.ST 0 . Even Chuck Mills, the Wake 
head coach in 1973-77. joined in the fun. 
Once he introduced a new “throw and 
go" offense. Two seasons—and 19 loss¬ 
es—later he told the press, “It’s still 
throw and go; people come to sec us play, 
throw up and go home.” Upon being fired 
Mills said, “Changing coaches around 
here is a diversion, not an answer.” 

But that was yesteryear. Going into 
last Saturday’s game against No. 13- 
ranked Auburn, the Deacons had won 
six of seven games. They had knocked 
off three teams—Georgia. North Caro¬ 
lina and Maryland—that at one time or 
another this sca.son had been among the 
nation’s Top 20. Most astonishingly. 
Wake had materialized in the Top 20 it¬ 
self. at No. 18. the Deacons’ first nation¬ 
al ranking since 1944. 

How did it all happen? Well. Quar¬ 
terback Jay Venuto says it’s “character." 
Safety Mark Lancaster thinks it's becau.se 
“we believe.” No doubt opponents say 
they’re doing it with rabbits’ feet. Wake 
beat tiny Appalachian 30-23 thanks in 
large part to recovering a fumble with a 
minute and a half to play. The next week, 
at Georgia, a Bulldog last-second ficld- 



(Jnderdogs as usual, Wake beat Auburn 42-38 on the running of McDougald (40) and Venuto sarm. 


'Never, never, never, never, 
never, never give up’ 

That was John Mackovic's message when he took over at hapless Wake Forest, 
which, after a string of miraculous victories, is sneaking up on the ACC title 


goal attempt fell short of the crossbar by 
a foot. Wake won 22-21. The week after 
that. East Carolina missed a field goal 
on its last play. Result; Wake 23-20. In 
a 19-14 victory over Virginia Tech. 
Wake intercepted a pass to squash a 
fourth-quarter drive that seemed likely 
to produce a go-ahead score. Then, at 
North Carolina. Wake stole the ball on 
a kickoff return, this time with 47 sec¬ 
onds to play, to clinch a 24-19 victory. 
By Wake standards, its 25-17 win over 
Maryland was a rout. “It’s amazing.” says 
Athletic Director Dr. Gene Hooks. “Ev¬ 
ery week I keep waiting for the bubble 
to burst." 


But last Saturday, under a bright blue 
Carolina sky and before an overflow 
home crowd of 34,000 at Groves Sta¬ 
dium, Wake’s bubble didn’t burst; it rose 
to unheard-of heights. In the first half 
the Deacons lost four fumbles and had a 
pass intercepted as Auburn surged to a 
38-20 lead. Early in the second half Au¬ 
burn had a chance to pull away. The 
Tigers took the kickoff and drove to 
midfield. Quarterback Charlie Trotman 
dropped back and lofted a pass to Rusty 
Byrd at the Wake 10-yard line. Byrd had 
two steps on Wake's Derek Crocker, but 
the pass sailed through his hands. From 
then on the Deacons struggled back. Fol- 
coniinuci) 
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lowing a Tiger punt. Wake marched 73 
yardb in nine plays for a touchdown. The 
big gainer was a 3 i -yard pass from Ven- 
uto to Wayne Baumgardner. Venuto then 
hit Raumgardner for a iwo-poini conver¬ 
sion to cut Auburn's lead to 38-28. .Au¬ 
burn drove back to the W'ake 36. but a 
53-yard field-goal attempt was wide to 
the right. Venuto answered by guiding 
the Deacons on a 10-ptay scoring drive. 
James McDougald diving in from the one 
for the touchdown. Auburn 38-35. 

With just 4:38 gone in the fourth quar¬ 
ter. Wake scored again to take a 42-38 
lead. Venuto completing four passes for 
57 yards and McDougald sweeping the 
right side for his fourth TD of the day to 
cap a 12-play 77-yard drive. But Auburn 
wasn’t finished. The Tigers advanced 
from (heir own 20 to the Deacons' three, 
mainly on the running of James Brooks, 
who gained 117 yards for the day. But 
with third and goal from the three. 
Troiman flubbed a hand-off and the ball 
popped on top of a pile of linemen, 
where Deacon Linebacker Carlos Brad¬ 
ley grabbed it. Wake could not get a first 
down and had to punt with 2:17 left. Au¬ 
burn took over at the 50. Trotman kept 
for a gain of five yards, then threw an in¬ 
completion. On third down the Tiger 
quarterback let loose a long pass, but just 
as Flanker Byron I'ranklin glided under 
it at the Wake two. Larry Ingram leapt 
m front of him and intercepted the hall 
and Wake ran out the clock. 

Earlier, in the second quarter. Frank¬ 
lin had turned Ingram around on a pat¬ 
tern and hauled in a 33-yard scoring pass. 
"Awhile after the play. Coach [John] 
Mackovic came up to me and said I could 
do one of two things.” Ingram said later. 
“I could fold and put my head between 
my legs, or I could go back out and play 
ball. I went out. I thought if anything 
comes my way. it's mine.” 

Mackovic, 35. is the cockeyed optimist 
responsible for Wake’s about-face. In 
1964 he quarterbacked the Deacon team 
that featured Running Back Brian Pic¬ 
colo. an experience, he says, that helps 
him understand the problems of devel¬ 
oping a winning team at Wake Forest. It 
is a picturesque and well-thought-of Bap¬ 
tist school but one with a small enroll¬ 
ment (3.143). high academic standards 
and. to put it mildly, no winning tradi¬ 
tion. Two years ago Mackovic was the of¬ 
fensive coordinator at Purdue, where 
Head Coach Jim Young had him design 
the attack and call the plays. Last year 


he applied for the Job at Wake because 
it presented "an opportunity rather than 
a challenge." He wanted to be a head 
coach and the Wake job was open. Mack¬ 
ovic believes strongly in the power of 
positive thinking. On a bookshelf in 
his office arc Success Through a Posi¬ 
tive Mental Altitude. I'liink and Grov. 
Rich. Psycbocyberneiics. The Magic of 
Thinking Big. See You At The Top (“by 
Zig Zcglar. a great one." Mackovic says) 
and just about every other self-help book 
published in the Iasi decade He studies 
The Memory Bonk by Harry Lorayne 
and Jerry Lucas and has taken three-day 
seminars in motivation and lime man¬ 
agement. Me enjoys reading Edgar Cay cc. 
the late seer who predicted, among oth¬ 
er things, the rise of Atlantis. Cayce 
might have been wrong now and then, 
but he was always enthusiastic. So is 
Mackovic. He remembers the first words 
he said to his 1978 Wake team. ‘It was 
an eight-word speech: ‘Never, never, 
never, never, never, never give up.' " 

A fter the 1978 team had finished its 
1-10 season. Mackovic entered the 
locker room with a solemn face. Some 
players figured it was harangue time. In¬ 
stead. Mackovic said. “I'm proud of you. 
You played the last game as hard as the 
first." To people who knew Mackovic it 
came as no surprise to see at the close of 
the season a headline in the Raleigh Ncw.s 
and Observer that said: m.ackon ic sees 

SILVER LIMNC,. 

"I believe in miracles." he said a day 
before the Auburn game. “For example, 
my daughter Aimee has a congenital 
heart defect. She had open-heart surgery 
at the Mayo Clinic when she was 15 
months old. Now she's four years old. For 
her the miracle isn’t that one day she will 
wake up and be well but that someday 
some doctor is going to develop a surgery 
that's going to make her well.” 

The miracle of Wake football actually 
began in the middle of last season on a 
day when the Deacons were crushed 
39-0 by Maryland. So impressed with the 
strength and conditioning of the Mary¬ 
land players was Mackovic that he asked 
Terp Coach Jerry Claiborne how he did 
it. Weight training, said Claiborne. The 
next day Mackovic instituted a manda¬ 
tory year-round weight-training program 
for the Deacons. Last year, he says, may¬ 
be two of his players could press their 
weight 15 limes. Now 75% of them can. 
By this fall. Offensive Guard Syd Kit- 


son. a 232-pounder in 1978. weighed 252 
and was tw-ice as strong. Bill Ard. the 
other guard, added 30 pounds, up to 262. 
"Wc don't gel pushed around anymore.” 
says Mackovic. 

The program also helped McDougald. 
Wake's alllime leading rusher (3.381 
yards), and Nose Guard James Parker, a 
quick tackier who is the emotional heart 
of Wake's defense. After the win over 
CJeorgia. Parker stumbled off the field 
and fell to the ground. His teammates 
thought he was injured. But Parker was 
just being Parker. He cried, then laughed, 
and before getting up grabbed a handful 
of turf and stuffed it in his sock to take 
back home. 

But if weight training helped McDoug¬ 
ald. Ard. Kilson and Parker, it resurrect¬ 
ed Jay Venuto. Concentrating on 
strengthening his legs, the Junior quar¬ 
terback lost 20 pounds and has become 
quicker and more elusive. Last year he 
was a redshirl who had yet to lake a var¬ 
sity snap. During spring practice this 
year. Offensive Coordinator Mike W'ork- 
ing called him into his office. He showed 
Venuto statistics of the three most re¬ 
cent scrimmages. 

"Who do you think ought to be our 
No. I quarterback?” Working asked. 

i think I should. " 

"So do we.” said Working. "From now 
on you line up at No. 1." 

Right now Venuto is the nation's 13th- 
ranked passer and fifth in completions 
with 153 (out of 270 aiiempis) for the sea¬ 
son. On Saturday alone, by completing 
23 passes for 358 yards against Auburn, 
he broke four Wake passing records, two 
of them—season yardage (2,000) and at¬ 
tempts (270)—held by Norm Snead since 
1960. "I can’t really justify what's hap¬ 
pened to me." Venuto says. “1 dreamed 
about it. I had a bit of it in high school. 
It seems like everything's happening so 
fast. I haven't had a chance to pinch my¬ 
self and say, hey. wake up." 

"His greatest asset is awareness.” 
Mackovic says. “Once he knew where ev¬ 
erybody on the field would be. his con- 
fidencejusl soared.” 

Two days before the Auburn game, 
Mackovic spoke at a Wake boosters’ lun¬ 
cheon. "It would be wrong to think that 
Wake Forest has arrived,” he told his au¬ 
dience. "\\ isn’t os if we’ve suddenly be¬ 
come an ACC power.” But they sure 
have become something. This Saturday 
they take on 5-2 Clemson. Better wear 
your lightning rods. Tigers. 

txyumued 
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When it comes to 
beating the cold at the 
1980 Winter Olympics, 
the US. has a winner. 

And the winner is Mobil 1" synthetic motor 
oil.The official supplier of motor oil to the 
1980 Lake Placid Winter Olympics. 

Mobil 1 is the revolutionary oil that helps you 
get started clear down to 35°below. And if it can 
help you get started easier down at 35°below, 
think of what it II do way up atO? 

So change to Mobil 1. Because even at 
35°below. it'll help get you started easier. 

And that's a cold fact. 


Mobil 1 IS available m Canada through imperial Ol stations 

'11979 MotKl Oil Corporation 


Mobil D. The oil that saves you gas hetps 
get you started even at 35° below. 
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THE WEEK 

by HERM WEISKOPF 


MIDWEST 

said: RinwiNF. GOES WtlL WIIH HLtI Of HI f- 
EALO- With Jarvis Rcdwine rushing for 206 
yards and scoring on runs of 23. 56 and 13 
yards, ihe Huskers feasted on Colorado's Buf¬ 
falos 38-10, For Redwinc. ii was his fifth 100- 
yard game in a row. [n all. Nebraska runners 
gamed 452 yards. Colorado's only consolation 
was that it ended the Huskers’ string of 13 
shutout quarters with an early field goal. 

Also having a big day was last year s Hcis- 
man Trophy winner. Billy Sims of Oklaho¬ 
ma. Sims, who has been hurt much of the 
season, rambled for 202 yards and four touch¬ 
downs against Iowa State. The Stwners scored 
on six of their first eight possessions, led 38-0 
at one point and finished with 366 yards of 
total offense. 493 of them on the ground, as 
the Cyclones succumbed 38-9. Oklahoma re¬ 
mained tied with Nebraska for the Big Eight 
lead. Freshman Alex Giffords scl an Iowa 
Slate record with a 58-yard field goal. 

Kansas Stale’s top two quarterbacks weie 
both out with injuries so Coach Jim Dickey 
was forced to give his son Darrell, a fresh¬ 
man. u chance to start against Missouri. Dar¬ 
rell came through by connecting on 15 of 25 
passes for 187 yards and a pair of touchdowns 
as the Wildcats jarred the Tigers 19-3. 

For the third game in a row, Ohio State 
rolled up more than 500 yards and 40 points. 
This time, the Buckeyes amassed 533 yards 
on 89 plays as they swamped Michigzin State 
42-0. Everything worked for Stale, even a 
planned deep pass on its second play from 
scrimmage—a 54-yard scoring bomb from 
Art Schlichtcr to Doug (White Lightning) 
Donley. Schlichtcr hit on half of his 16 throws 
for 154 yards and two touchdowns and rushed 
for 33 more while scoring twice himself- It 
was the second shutout in succevsion for the 
Buckeyes, who have yielded only two touch¬ 
downs in the last 20 quarters. 

Lawrence Reid of Michigan deliberately 
threw the ball away after catching a pass and 
thereby helped the Wolverines squirm past 
Indiana 27-21 and remain tied with Ohio 
State for the Big Ten lead. How come'.’ The 
Hoosiers had tied the score at 21 -21 with 55 
seconds left. Two plays after the kickoff the 
Wolverines were on their own 44 with 14 sec¬ 
onds to go. John Wangler then passed six 
yards to Reid. Realizing he wouldn’t make it 
to (he goal. Reid chucked the ball out of 
bounds. That stopped the clock. But no pen¬ 
alty was assessed even though Reid’s action 
apparently violated NCAA Rule 7-2-1. which 
makes it illegal "to throw the ball intention¬ 
ally out of bounds to conserve lime." Wan¬ 


gler then hit Anthony Carter with a touch¬ 
down pass as the clock ran out. 

Paul Suess passed for all ihiee Iowa touch¬ 
downs in a 24-13 Hawkeyc victory over Wis¬ 
consin. one of those scores coming on a 75- 
yard toss to Dennis Mosley. 

Purdue's huge drum—the "World’s Larg¬ 
est Drum ”—couldn't be found on the morn¬ 
ing of the Norihwesicrii game. Also missing 
was the Boilermakers’ scoring punch. Purdue 
had three passes intercepted, was penalized 
for having too many players on the field, had 
a PAT kick blocked, was called for a 42-yard 
pass-interference penalty that gave Nonli- 
wesiern the ball at the Boilermakers' one and 
lost a fumble that the Wildcats fell on for a 
touchdown. Nevertheless. Purdue prevailed 
20-16 as Mark Herrmann hit on 19 of 34 pass¬ 
es for 228 yards and a touchdown. 

Bfinols. ninth m the Big Ten in rushing, 
tore through Minnesota for 242 yards on the 
ground. Mike Holmes rushed for 195 of those 
yards, hut the lllini had to settle for a 17-17 
lie. Paul Rogind of the Gophers broke a 
school record with a 57-yard field goal. 

Pinpoint pas.sing in the clutch by Rusty 
Lisch enabled Notre Dame to beat South Car¬ 
olina 18-17. With the Gamecocks leading 
17-3 late in the third period. Vagas Fergu¬ 
son ignited the Irish comeback with a 26- 
yard scoring run. Lisch then look them 80 
yards in 54 seconds, completing six of seven 
passes, the last a 14-yarder to Dean Mas/tak 
for a TD with 42 seconds remaining. That 
left Notre Dame behind 17-16. Lisch then 
wrapped op the resurgence with a two-point 
conversion pass to Pete Holohan. 

1.NEBRASKA(7-0) 

2.0KLAHOMA (6-1) 3.0HIO STATE (8-0) 

SOUTHWEST 

block a punt and kick a field goal, we’ll win 
I0-7” That was what Southern Methodist 
Coach Ron Meyer had to say a few days be¬ 
fore facing Texas in a Southwest Conference 
shootout. Final score; Longhorns 30. Mus¬ 
tangs 6. Unfa/ed. Meyer said after the game. 
"If we’d hud a couple things go right and a few 
things go wrong for them, we’d have been in 
there." One reason SMU wasn’t ’ in there” 
was that three Texas fill-ins—Brad Beck. Rod¬ 
ney Tate and Herkie Walls—pepped up an at¬ 
tack that had to gel along without the injured 
Jam Jones and Leroy King. Beck, who had not 
played a down all season, ran for 78 yards- 
Taie gamed 56 yards. 18 more than he had all 
year. And Walls, a freshman, carried five 
times for 71 yards. 30 of them on a touchdown 
run. On lop of that. Quarterback Donnie Lit¬ 
tle hit on seven of 11 passes for 119 yards and 
rushed for another 73. 

■‘They'd run the same play before but had 
gone outside with it all the other times. The 
quarterback checked off at the line, the receiv¬ 
er went inside and I just anticipated right.” 


That was how Baylor Cornerback Howard 
Fields described ihc unfolding of a spectacu¬ 
lar play: He intercepted the pass and ran ii 
back 95 yards for a touchdown in the Bears’ 
16-3 victory over Texas Christian. Baylor also 
scored on field goals of 38. 34 and 33 yards by 
Robert Bledsoe. 

Texas A&.M’s gnnd-it-out offense over- 
ptswered Rice 41-15. Curtis Dickey, who 
stored twice on short runs, had 127 of the 311 
yards the Aggies pained on the ground. 

1.HOUSTON(7-0) 

2. ARKANSAS (6-1) 3.TEXAS (5-1) 

r AQT li IS no surprise that freshman 
Lr\0 I Quarterback Dan Marino has al¬ 
ready made himself right at home in Pitt Sta¬ 
dium. After all. he grew gp within a long pass 
of the field. .Vfarino nxik charge of Pitt's attack 
after Rick Trocano was shelved with a ham¬ 
string pull in the first period and led the Pan¬ 
thers to a 24-7 victory over previously un¬ 
beaten Navy. The Middies led 7-3 at halftime, 
bill then .Marino began unloading strikes, hil¬ 
ling on 10 straight passes during one stretch 
and finishing with 22 completions in 30 tries 
for 227 yards and two TDs. 

As has become its custom. Penn Stale’s of¬ 
fense capitalized on turnovers forced by its 
defense, following up three of them with 
scores in the course of a 31-6 win over West 
Virginia. Accounting for the bulk of the Nit- 
lany Lions' 339 rushing yards were Booker 
Moore (166 yards and three touchdowns) and 
Mall Suhey (124 yards). 

Despite having been banged up early by 
Miami. Quarterback Bill Hurley of Syracuse 
ran for 124 yards and two touchdowns and 
passed for 99 yards. More Orange juice came 
from Joe Morris, who ran for 114 yards, and 
Gary Anderson, who kicked field goals of 50, 
44.29 and 25 yards as Syracuse won 25-15. 

With Dan Conway and Leo Smith excelling 
on offense and with Jim Biidness harassing 
Army on defense. Boston College was a 29-16 
winner. Conway, who rushed for 177 yards, 
scored on runs of one and 48 yards. Smith 
lopped off his 114-yard effort with a 64-yard 
touchdown scamper. But the game ball went 
to Budness. a linebacker, for intercepting 
three passes, recovering two fumbles and 
hlockingan extra-point kick. 

Statistically. Lehigh had a vast edge over 
Bucknell. running off 95 plays for 358 yards 
and 23 first downs to the Bisons’ 35 plays, 116 
yards and two first downs. On the scoreboard, 
though, the Engineers had only the narrowest 
of advantages at the end: 14-13. Keeping the 
Bisons in contention were two long scoring 
runs by Hassan AbdeJIah, who broke loose for 
91 yards and ran back a punt 83 yards. Lehigh 
pulled the game out when Rich Andres passed 
five yards to Mike Ford for a touchdown with 
56 seconds left- 

A 24-6 victory over Penn kept Yale unde¬ 
feated and alone at the top of the Ivy Lcaguc. 

continued 
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Introducing Accuglidei' The computerized 
^^^remote control turijtable. 


' (Yoh read it right. Viewing pleasure. 


F.ven before vou enjoy 
listening to Accuglide'” you're 
going to want to spend time just 
watching it. Because Accuglide 
performs like no other turntable 
you've ever seen. 

Watch Accuglide's unique 
rotary spindle raise and lower 
your records like an elevator. So 
your hard rock doesn't drop on 
"Madame Butterfly." 

You'll see Accuglide's spindle 
rotate its way to the top to pick up 
vour record, carefully lower it, 
then gently place it onto the platter. 
Unlike other multipla\’ turntables, 
it dwsn'l drop them. 



in fact, no other record 
changing system is as gentle. 
So vour records couldn't 


eSR CUSA) UTO Biajven NV t.’DSO 


be in better hands. Not even 
vour own. 

Accuglide's remote control 
lets you play the "Hallelujah 
Chorus" from across your 
living room. Hallelujah! 

\ow, listening to 
relaxing music can reall\- 
be relaxing. Thanks to 
Accuglide's remi>te 
control vou can p!a\ 
vour favorite music 
without jumping up 
and down. 

In fact, vou can 
even raise and knver 
the volume from 40 feet awa\'. 

So you won't be ha.ssled bv \\ior 
neighbors if vou want to plav 
a hustle at 11 I’M. 

Play it again, Sam, is only 
one of 27 commands you can 
give Accuglide. 

Simply press the right buttons 
on the Accuglide turntable or its 
remote control, and Accuglide's 
built-in computer stores up to 27 
different commands. 



So, you can change a record, 
reject it (you didn't like that one 
anvway), raise the tone arm 
(so you can answer 
the phone), then 
resume play without 
missing a beat, repeat 
it (because now wu 
want to hear it without 
any interruptions), then 
raise your records back to 
starting position so vou can 
^tartall over again. 

Accuglide's tubular "j" 
shaped tone arm is superbly 
balanced for exceptional tracking. 
And comes with a precision AL^fc 
magnetic cartridge with elliptical 
diamond stylus. Plus, the bclt- 
dnve Accuglide has the kind of 
specs vou'd expect to find in the 
finest turntables. 

And if you think 
all this sounds go(xi, how does 
this sound? 

You can have all this 
viewing and listening pleasure 
for a song. 


2 AsCUglilJe. The computerized remote control turntable. 












COLLEGE FOOTBALL . ortrini/i-t/ 


forncll floored Dariniouth 21-10 and Prince- 
(on sidetracked Harvard 9-7. l.eadinpihe way 
for (he Big Red was Tom Wcidenkopf. who 
had a 69-yard touchdown run among his 247 
yards rushing, ivy squads continued to have 
troubles with non-league foes. Columbia los¬ 
ing 24-14 to Colgate and Brown being 
slopped 14-7 by Holy Cross. Senior Neil Sol¬ 
omon of the Crusaders, who had not played 
since 1977. passed for 241 yards and hit Phil 
Johnstm on a 58-yard scoring play with 1:53 
remaining. 

1.PnTS8URGH{6-1) 

2.TEMPLE {6-1) 3.PENN STATE (5-2) 

\A/C"QT Monday. Oregon Slate 
VVQO I Coach Craig Fertig got some- 
ihing he feared he might gel—a pink slip re¬ 
lieving him of his dunes at the end of the sea¬ 
son. On Saturday he got something he feared 
he might never see again—a victory. The Bea¬ 
vers. who were 0-7 and who had scored only 
live points m their previous four outings, 
stunned Stanford 33-31 with a wild finish. 
They won for Feriig even though the Cardi¬ 
nals' Turk Schonert passed for 238 yards and 
two touchdowns and connected on 17 of 20 
throws. And State came out on top despite 
trailing 24-7 late in the second quarter and 
31-23 with 1:15 remaining. At that point Jeff 
Southern finished off an 85-yard Beaver drive 
by slamming over from one yard out. That still 
left Stanford in front 31 -29. a matter soon tak¬ 
en care of when Scott Richardson (licked a 
iwo-poini conversion pass to Tony Robinson. 
Richardson was on the mark w ith 16 of 24 at¬ 
tempts for 168 yards. 

With the score knotted at 31. Oregon Slate 
declined to try an on--side kick, fearing that an 
unsuccessful one might allow Stanford to get 
close enough for Ken Nabcr to bool a decisive 
field goal- So the Beavers kicked off long. 
Stanford’s Rick Gervuis circled under the ball, 
caught it on the iwo-yard line while moving 
back and then dropped to one knee in the end 
/one. Gervais thought he had registered a 
louchback. Instead, it was ruled that he had 
scored a game-winning safety for Oregon 
State because he had caught the ball while on 
the field of play. 

■'Wc talked all week about not letting 
CCL.A do anything right off the bat." said 
Washington Coach Don James. So what hap¬ 
pened’ Thai’s right, the Bruins took the open¬ 
ing kickoff ;ind marched 84 yards for a touch¬ 
down. However, after picking up six first 
downs during that drive. UCLA went 36 min¬ 
utes before chalking up another In the inter¬ 
val. the Husky offense had opened up. its de¬ 
fense had clamped down and Washington was 
well on its way to a 34-14 Piic 10 triumph. 
Two touchdown passes by Tom Flick, a 62- 
yard scoring run on a punt return by Mark Lee 
and a tenacious defense enabled the Huskies 
to bounce back convincingly after having 
been upset the pasl two weeks. 


Arizona State and Utah Stale both came up 
with long scoring plays. Mark .Malone of the 
Sun Devils zipping 98 yards and Craig Brad¬ 
shaw and Fred Fernandes of the Aggies team¬ 
ing up on a 95-yard pass-run. Malone, though, 
was able to keep the Sun Devil offense churn¬ 
ing throughout the game, completing 16 of 22 
passes for 163 yards and rushing for 133 yards. 
All of which added up to 528 yards in total of¬ 
fense for Arizona Stale, which won 28-14. It 
was the second consecutive victory for Bob 
Owens since replacing the cmbaiilcd and dis¬ 
missed Frank Kush. 

It took a mighty effort for Southern Cal to 
retain its half-game conference lead over 
Washington and Arizona Stale. Superb pass¬ 
ing by Rich Campbell of California and the 
Golden Bears' rcHilute defense gave the Tro¬ 
ians. who also dropped six passes, all they 
could handle. Going into the fourth quarter, 
the game was lied 7-7. the Trojans having 
scored on an 80-yard drive after the opening 
kickoff and Cal having tallied when Safely 
Darnell Chapman ran back a blocked field- 
goal try 74 yards in the second period. 

Charles White put USC ahead 14-7 when 
he gained 73 yards during a 68-yard march 
which culminated in a two-yard touchdown 
plunge by White. Thai’s right. 73 yards—45 
by running and 28 by grabbing two passes— 
because the Trojans were hit with a five-yard 
penalty during the march. Campbell prompt¬ 
ly took Cal 52 yards in five plays, the last a 13- 
yard pass to Malt Bouza. That made it 14-14. 
A dropped pass stymied USC’s subsequent 
drive, which was climaxed by Eric Hipp's 45- 
yard field goal with 2:46 to go. A five-yard TD 
run by White with just two seconds left 
clinched Southern Cal's 24-14 win. White 
had 198 yards. Campbell 266 yards as he hit 
on 24 of 40 passes. Rounding out the Pac 10 
action was Oregon’s 37-26 defeat of Wash¬ 
ington State. 

Four fumble recoveries and two intercep¬ 
tions by Brigham Young's defense were only 
partly responsible for the Cougars' 59—7 drub¬ 
bing of New Mexico. As usual, the main man 
was Marc Wilson. In less than three quarters, 
he passed for four touchdowns. Hauling in 
eight throws for 153 yards was Split End 
Lloyd Jones, who made his biggest catch of 
the day when he married Bonnie Savage right 
after the gtimc- 


1.USC (7-0-1) 

2.BYU (7-0) 3.WASHINQTON (6-2) 

ITLI Undefeated Florida State 
OwL/ I n u.suully alternates two quar¬ 
terbacks during a game, but with Wally 
Woodham recuperating from dental surgery it 
was up to Jimmy Jordan alone to put some 
teeth into the Seminole offense. Besides, said 
Coach Bobby Bowden, "We wanted to have 
our ride arm in there to throw the ball over the 
secondary.” Throw. Jordan did. He complet¬ 
ed 14 of 31 passes for 312 yards and three 


touchdowns. Six of Jordan's completions cov¬ 
ered 44.40.53.36.30 and 25 yards us the Sem- 
inolcs kept their perfect record intact with a 
24-19 triumph at Louisiana State. Six of the 
passes were caught by Jackie Flowers. 

“It's an honor for our team to get this op¬ 
portunity. ” said Virginia Tech Coach Bill 
Dooley before playing at Alabama, h may 
have been an honor for Tech, but it was an¬ 
other victory for Bama. 31-7. Coach Bear 
Bryant had his cake and ate it. too—a giant 
one commcmoniting his 200ih Alabama win. 
Only two other major-college coaches have 
had more at one schixil. Amos Alonzo Stagg 
with 244 at Chicago and Woody Hayes with 
205 at Ohio State. 

Georgia moved half a game ahead of Ala¬ 
bama in the Southeastern Conference with a 
20-6 verdict over Kentucky. Two touch¬ 
downs in eight seconds by Frank Mordica 
didn't prevent Vanderbilt from losing 63-28 


PLAYERS OF THE WEEK 

OFFENSE: Marc Wilson. Brigham Young’s 
senior quarterback, lied an NCAA record by 
passing for more than 300 yards for the fourth 
game in a row. He threw for 366 yards (21 of 
45) as the Cougars beat New Mexico 59-7. 

DEFENSE: Grady Turner, a 6'I". 210- 
pound sophomore linebacker, recovered a 
fumble, made 19 tackles, broke up a pass and 
stole another to help set up the decisive field 
goal as Houston defeated Arkansas 13-10. 


at Mississippi, .Mordica's scores came on a 
five-yard run and. after an Ole Miss fumble on 
ihe ensuing kickoff, on a 20-yard dash. 

North Carolina Stale, which was outgained 
by Clemson on the ground (222 yards to 101) 
and through the air (134 yards to 47), never¬ 
theless won the war 16-13. The Wolfpack 
itxjk a 13-3 lead by scoring after picking off a 
pass at the Tiger 27 and pouncing on a fumble 
on the Clemson 24. State's Nathan Ritter 
kicked field goals of 41 and 26 yards, and add¬ 
ed a 25-yard clincher with 9:06 left. 

Field goals of 42 and 30 yards by Dale Cas¬ 
tro of Maryland made him 15 for 15. an 
NCAA record for consecutive three-pointers 
in one season. Those kicks, plus 136 yards 
rushing by Wayne Wingfield and a defense 
that held Duke runners to minus five yards, 
carried Ihe Terps to a 27-0 ACC victory. 

It look a 47-yard field goal by Jeff Hayes 
with 13 seconds left for North Carolina to sal¬ 
vage u 24-24 deadlock with Eiasi Carolina. 
The Pirates, down 21-10 at halftime, had 
moved in front with 7:36 to be played when 
Leander Green passed 12 yards to Vern Dav¬ 
enport. In another out-of-conferenee game. 
Georgia Tech lost to Tulane 12-7. 

1.ALABAMA(7-0) 

2.FLORIOA STATE (7-0) 3.TENNESSEE (4-2) 
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US. GOVERNMENT 
REPORT: 

CARUON LOWEST. 


Box or Menthol: 

10 Carlton have 

less tar than 1: 


Tar 

mg./cig. 

Nicotine 

mg./cig. 

Tar 

mg./cig. 

Nicotine 

mg./cig. 

Kent 

12 

0.9 

Salem Lights 

10 

0.8 

Kool Milds 

14 

0.9 

Vantage 

11 

0.8 

Marlboro Lights 

12 

0.8 

Vantage Menthol 

11 

0.8 

Merit 

8 

0.6 

Winston Lights 

13 

0.9 

Merit Menthol 

8 

0.6 









Nicotine 

Of all brands, lowest. 



mg./cig. 

mg./cig. 

Carlton Box: less than 0.5 mg. tar 

Carlton Soft Pack 

1 

0.1 

and 0.05 mg. nicotine av. per 

Carlton Menthol less than 

1 

0.1 

cigarette, FTC Report May ’78. 

Carlton Box less than 

0.5 

0.05 


Carlton is lowest. 

Less than 
1 mg. tar, 

0.1 mg. nicotine. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 



Boi; Less than 0.5 mg. "lar". 0.05 mg. nicoiine; Soli Pack and MenihoL 1 mg "lar ’, 0.1 mg. nicotine av per cigarette. FTC Report May 78 






by £ M. Swift 


No dirge 
for a merge 

The four ex-WHA teams have not been 
pushovers for their new NHL brethren 


Three weeks ago Wayne Gretzky, the 
Edmonton Oilers’ 18-year-old center, 
walked into Chicago Stadium and mum¬ 
bled to himself, “Hoo boy. I can't be¬ 
lieve this is happening!" On another 
night, given the location of the Black 
Hawks’ arena. Gretzky might have been 
referring to, say, the vandalizing of the 
Oilers’ bus. But this night he was talking 
about Edmonton’s first game as a mem¬ 
ber of the National Hockey League. 

Gretzky was not the only one who 
couldn’t believe it. WHA fans had been 
wailing for the ri¬ 
val leagues to merge 
for seven years, and 
owners in every cor¬ 
ner of the continent 
had been bankrupting 
themselves while hop¬ 
ing for this day. On 
the other hand, the 
players had prayed 
the merger would 
never happen so that 
the salary wars could 
last forever. 

Ah. but all things 
must pass, and with 
the end of the WHA 
era. one question still 
remained; Could the 
league’s four survi¬ 
vors (Winnipeg. Ed¬ 
monton. Hartford and 
Quebec) be compK-'ti- 
tivc with the estab¬ 
lished teams after 
meeting the merger 
provisioas? Each in¬ 
coming team was al¬ 
lowed to protect two 
skaters and two goal¬ 
ies from its WHA ros¬ 
ter. with the rights to 
most of the remaining 
players reverting to 
the NHL clubs that 
had owned or drafted 
ihem. 

Judging from the 
results of the first 
three weeks of the 
NHL season, the an¬ 


swer seems to be a definite maybe. On 
Sunday night in Quebec the Nordiques 
struck a mighty blow for the late WHA 
when they stunned the Stanley Cup 
champion Montreal Canadiens 5-4. So 
far the old WHA clubs have an 8-18-8 
record against NHL clubs and an 
8-17-10 record overall. On the whole, 
the WHA teams seem to be well ahead of 
such expansion gems as the 1974-75 
Washington Caps, who went 8-67-5 that 
season. Indeed, the Caps now are at the 
point where the WHA clubs appear to be. 

Edmonton lost that first game in Chi¬ 
cago 4-2, but Black Hawk Goalie Tuny 
Esposito was the only significant differ¬ 
ence between the teams. Mark Messier. 
Edmonton’s other 18-year-old. was so 
thrilled that he said, “I sal in my hotel 
room afterward, and all I could think 
about was ‘Hey, we're in the NHL!’ ’’ 

Edmonton then played its next five 
games without a loss (albeit with only 
one win. that a 6-3 decision over fellow 
WHAer Quebec), tying NHL regulars 
Detroit. Vancouver, Minnesota and the 
New York Islanders. And these were not 
dump-it-in-and-pray-time-runs-out ties, 
the kind that make kissing your sister 
seem like heaven on earth. These were 
good, wide-open games. The Oilers tied 
both Vancouver and Detroit by scoring 
in the last minute, and against Minne¬ 
sota they came from three goals dow n. 

Gretzky made the step to the NHL as 
easily as he has made every other step 
during his brief but wcIl-chronicled hock¬ 
ey career, scoring seven points in his first 
five games against established clubs. And 
linematc Blair MacDonald scored eight 
goals in his first five games. But it was 
MacDonald’s defensive play that made 
Minnesota Coach Glen Sonmor some¬ 
what effusively call him “the best check¬ 
er in the NHL." forgetting that one Bob 
Gainey still plays for Montreal. 

The Oilers did some gushing of their 
own. Goalie Dave Dryden. the Most 
Valuable Player in the WHA last sea¬ 
son. said. "We won’t be an expansion 
team like other expansion teams of the 
past. The fans should expect this team 
in the playoffs.’’ Defenseman Pal Price, 
late of the Islanders, expects a lot more 

coiuimicd 
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Only die world’s smartest camera 
can tell this story Instandy 


to as dose as 10.4 inches. 


to here 


POLAROID’S SX-70 SONAR 

The world’s smartest camera. 


fi'om liere 


Here’s just a sample of what the SX-70 Sonar 
Land camera docs mttomafically: focuses itself with 
sound waves. Takes time exposures to 14 seconds. 
Gives proper exposure with its unique variable 
shutter. Shoots as often as every 1.5 seconds. And 
oh yes, it automatically puts the moment in your 
hands. In vivid color. In perfect focus. In an instant. 


















HOCKEY continued 


than that. Calling his club "a carbon copy 
of the Islanders when they were young.” 
Price flatly predicts. "We are going to 
win our division." Even given the fact 
that the division in question is the hap¬ 
less Smyihe—the leaching field of pro¬ 
fessional hockey—such optimism seems 
excessive, but enthusiasm can take a club 
a long way. Says Coach Glen Sathcr. 
“Most of these guys have been playing 
first-rate pro hockey for a few years. They 
want to show the NHL they’re good 
hockey players." 

One believer is new Colorado Coach 
Don Cherry. In their first two meetings 
with the new teams, the Rockies were 
whipped by Winnipeg 4-2 and Quebec 
5-2. “The four WHA teams have had a 
lot better start in the NHL than teams 
like Kansas City and Washington did." 
says Cherry. “As far as I'm concerned, 
they all got to keep four super players. 
They’re going to surprise some people, 1 
should know, they surprised us twice." 

After beating the Canadlens. Quebec 
had a 3-2 record against established 
clubs, including a 3-0 shutout win at Chi¬ 
cago. With Robbie Fiorek. Marc Tardif. 
Real Cloutier and Serge Bernier, the 
Nordiques have an impressive nucleus. 
Cloutier, who scored 75 goals last year 
and had 2S3 in five WHA sea.son.s. wa.s 
given a backhanded compliment. Cana- 
dien-style. when Montreal Coach Bernie 
Geoffrion assigned Gainey, who really is 
the best checker in the league, to cover 
him. Cloutier was shut out by Gainey in 
the Canadiens’ 3-1 win at the Forum, 
but he had a goal in the Nordiques’ win 
at La Colisee. 

Elsewhere. Cloutier showed the estab¬ 
lished NHL clubs that his WHA goal to¬ 
tals (Cloutier scored 60 when he was 19 
years old) were not merely inflated by di¬ 
lution—of talent, that is. He had a hat 
trick against Atlanta in his first NHL 
game and scored six goals in his first six 
games. “But I would have had 10 or 12 
in the WHA." Cloutier said, dissatisfied. 
“The NHL goaltcnders are a lot better, 
and it's going to take me a certain time 
before 1 know them all." 

The Winnipeg Jets were hit hardest 
by the terms of the merger: only nine of 
the players on their '79 WHA champi¬ 
onship team have returned, Still. Gen¬ 
eral Manager John Ferguson, the man 
mainly responsible for the successful re¬ 
construction of the New York Rangers, 
has patched together a team that is 3-5 
against the established clubs. On Friday 



GM Ferguson hopes Hull fuels Jets' attack. 


in Winnipeg, the Jets beat Boston 3-2 
in a game that featured a bench-clearing 
brawl in the first minute of play. 

One has to wonder how good Fergu¬ 
son's Jets might be had they been allowed 
to enter the league intact. Chicago’s two 
best forwards. Terry Ruskowski and Rich 
Preston, both played for the Jets in 
1978-79. So did Kent Nilsson of Atlanta 
(39 goals). Kim Clackson of Pittsburgh, 
and Glenn Hicks and Barry Long of De¬ 
troit. Thus depicted, the Jets could score 
only 16 goals in their first nine games. 
So Ferguson last week lured 40-ycar-old 
Bobby Hull out of retirement. Hull will 
help Winnipeg’s offense, but he’ll miss 
old Jet line mates Anders Hedberg and 
Ulf Nilsson—both of w hom Ferguson en¬ 
ticed to New York when he was the 
Rangers' general manager—something 
fierce. 

Even the Hartford Whalers, whose 
first two-goal scorer was the Methuselah 
of hockey. 51-year-old Gordie Howe, 
have showed strength at times. They tied 
Pittsburgh. Chicago and the Rangers, all 
on the road, and the Islanders needed 
two goals in the third period to beat them 
2-1 Friday night. The Whalers’ biggest 
problem has been an inoffensive offense: 
they scored only 20 goals in their first 
nine games. Mark Howe. 22. was moved 
from wing to defense in training camp, 
but now is back at wing. The younger 
Howe is Hartford's one truly exceptional 
under-50 player, but he has not achieved 
the consistency that graced—and grac¬ 
es—his father’s career. 

Old Gordie, meanwhile, just plants 
himself outside the crease and gets more 
than his share of chances, especially dur¬ 


ing the power play. Pittsburgh Coach 
Johnny Wilson, a teammate of Howe’s 
in Detroit, watched Howe tally hi.s 787th 
NHL goal—his first since 1971—and 
said. “He just skates around and makes 
things happen. He doesn’t waste any mo¬ 
tion. He lets his wingers be his legs, and 
he’s the brains." 

To many WHA diehards. the sad thing 
about the merger agreement was the 
NHL's insistence that the WHA clubs re¬ 
turn many quality players to the teams 
that owned their NHL rights. “It bugs 
me that we came into the NHL without 
all of our defense and half the team we 
built the last couple of years in the 
WHA.” says Edmonton owner Peter 
Pocklington. The Oilers’ losses on de¬ 
fense include Paul .Shmyr. now captain 
of Minnesota. Dave (Bam-Bam) Lange- 
vin of the Islanders. Joe Micheletti of St. 
Louis and John Hughes of Vancouver. 
“It might take us quite a while just to 
get the team back together where we 
were. But the important thing is we kept 
the kids. We’ve got Grct/ky for the next 
21 years!" 

Happily, the NHL fans do. loo. al¬ 
though empty seats have been the rule 
in most NHL cities when the old WHA 
clubs have come to town. For their part, 
the Gretzkys and Cloutiers relish being 
in the NHL. 

"This may sound dumb,” says Gret¬ 
zky. “but every time you score a goal, 
it’s more exciting in this league." end 
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by Steve Wutf 


A little guy who’s riding high 

By defending his super bantamweight championship for the 10th straight time with 
his 10th straight knockout. WHfredo Gomez gave a lift to the sport's lower classes 



k W M 

Gomez reveled in lying Duran s KO record in championship tights Now Wilfredo wants Danny Lopez 


W ilfredo Gome/' handshake is soft. 

about the consistency of pasta. Ob¬ 
viously the fighter has more pressing mat¬ 
ters for his hand. At one moment Gome/ 
looks positively angelic and says. “1 bear 
no ill will against any other boxer.” And 
in the next instant his smile hardens, and 
he says, "I will destroy him. very slowly, 
but with great pleasure.” 

That is what the Puerto Rican did last 
Friday night in Madison Square Garden, 
knocking out the challenger for his World 
Boxing Council super bantamweight ti¬ 
tle. Nico Perc? of Tucson. Ariz.. by floor¬ 
ing him three times in the fifth round. 
And that is what Gomez has been doing 
ever since he won the 122-pound cham¬ 
pionship in May of 1977 by knocking out 
Dong-Kyun Yum of South Korea. His 


knockout of Perez was Gomez' lOth 
straight in title bouts, which lies the rec¬ 
ord set by former lightweight champion 
Roberto Duran, Since a draw in his first 
pro fight. Gomez, who turned 23 this 
week, has KO'd 26 straight opponents, al¬ 
most half of whom have taken up new ca¬ 
reers. He has been the busiest of all world 
champions; the Perez fight was his Ifith 
defense in 27 months. 

Gomez is one of the major reasons 
that the runts of boxing's litter have be¬ 
gun to usurp some of the glamour of the 
heavyweights. When Garden matchmak¬ 
er Gil Clancy contemplates a fight be¬ 
tween Gomez and WBC featherweight 
champion Danny (Little Red) Lopez, vi¬ 
sions of big bucks dance in his head. “It 
would be the first million-dollar light ever 


in the lower divisions." says Clancy, “and 
it will happen.” When it will happen— 
and where—is still up in the air. First 
Gomez will try to break the record for 
consecutive title-fight knockouts, prob¬ 
ably next month against No. 8 contend¬ 
er Davey Vasquez of New York, and the 
champion may want a bout or two as a 
featherweight (126 pounds} before he 
challenges Lopez, so the match proba¬ 
bly won't come off until the spring. 

But Gomez is so eager for the fight 
that his lawyer, Gabriel Peftagaricano. 
says Wilfredo will be happy to accept $1 
less in purse money than Lopez if that 
pleases Little Red. That is no small con¬ 
cession for Gomez, who has a heavy¬ 
weight ego. Clancy is trying very hard to 
pul the fight in the Garden, even though 
Friday's show lost a little money with a 
crowd of 9.054. still better than the 
Knickerbockers are drawing on some 
nights. Gomez earned SI25.000 for de¬ 
fending his crown, and Perez received 
$17,500 for bouncing off the canvas a 
total of four times. 

Another reason Gomez is anxious to 
get out of the super bantamweight class, 
which used to be called junior feather¬ 
weight before someone decided “junior” 
was in some way demeaning, is that he's 
outgrown it. There is no one left in the di¬ 
vision to fight, and besides, he has trou¬ 
ble making the weight. Although Gomez 
didn't have to struggle as much this lime 
to get down to 122 as he had to do in his 
previous defense against Carlos Mendoza 
in September, he still had to discard his 
New York Yankees T shin at the weigh- 
in on his second pass at the scales. Even 
then Clancy, peering at the scale, yelled, 
“One twenty-two.” awfully fast. Perez, 
already giving away nine inches in reach, 
came in at 120 and was informed by Go¬ 
mez that he would weigh even less by 
the time Wilfredo got through with him. 

Although he had knocked out Men¬ 
doza in the lOth round, that fight is some¬ 
thing of an embarrassment to Gomez. He 
was sluggish after a bout with the flu and 
the scales, and he was in danger of los¬ 
ing the decision when he finally knocked 
Mendoza out. Beto Martinez, Perez’ 
manager and surrogate father, watched 
continued 
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Font Motor Company announces a 
gas-saving breakthrough: 

The first and only automatic 
overdrive transmission 
in aiQf American-made car. 






At about 40 MPH,Fbrd1s new 
ttansmisskm shi^ into overdrive. 
Result: your engine runs one third 
slower and uses less gas. 


Over 120 more estimated 
highway miles than last 
year on 20 gallons of gas! 

That's the average mileage increase on 
20 gallons of gas—comparing 1980 
cars from Ford with new automatic 
overdrive to similar 1979 models with 
conventional automatic. The improve¬ 
ments on the same models without 
overdrive is 78 miles when compared to 
1979. The increases arc based on EPA 
highway estimates for the two mode) 
years. 

A gas-saving 
breakthrough. 

Ford's engineering breakthrough is the 
first American made automatic trans¬ 
mission with automatic overdrive. No 
other American car has anything like it. 
or ever has had. Automatic overdrive 
transmission is offered on many 1980 
Ford. Mercury and Lincoln cars. It's 
standard on some models, optional on 
some other models and engines. 

These cars have many other en¬ 
gineering improvements including new' 
aerodynamic designs and new efficient 
V-8 power choices. But a major reason 
for their dramatic increase 
in highway fuel efficiency 
is Ford's new automatic 



Here’s how it works. 

Operation iscompletely automatic. You 
simply move the pointer to the new- 
overdrive position and drive just as you 
normally would. At about 40 miles an 
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hour. Ford's new transmission automat¬ 
ically shifts into gas-saving overdrive. 
Your car's speed remains the same. But 
the overdrive fourth gear with its effi¬ 
cient direct lockup lets your engine run 
one third slower. And that can save you 
gas and money. 

If you reduce car speed or need a 
bunsi of power, the transmission au¬ 
tomatically shifts back to lower gears. 

Overdrive economy- 
automatic savings. 

You don’t have to be on a main highway 
to save gas and money. Wherever your 
car’s speed reaches about 40 MPH in 


everyday driving, you automatically 
enjoy the economy of overdrive. 

What’s more. Ford's new technology 
transmission gives you outstanding 
highway gas mileage without making 
you give up re.sponsivc V-8 power nr 
the ease of smooth shifting automatic 
drive. 

Only at Ford and Lincoln- 
Mercury Dealers. 

Try the first American made cars with 
the savings of automatic overdrive only 
at Ford and Lincoln-Mcrcury Dealers. 



THATS 

INCREDIBLE! 











BOXING avui/itrct/ 


that match on television and thought Ins 
boxer might have a chance. The Perez en¬ 
tourage studied films of the Mendoza 
fight in preparation for their shot at the 
big time. Unfortunately for them, the real 
(iomez was in the ring Friday night. 

All in all, it was not a very good week 
for Perez, but then he’s never had it easy. 
He grew up in Chihuahua. Mexico—an 
appropriate place for a miniature fighter 
to come from—one of 11 children in a 
poor family. “He had no trouble making 
weight,” says Martinez, “because he was 
on a diet the first 17 years of his life." 
Martinez found him two years ago in 
Puerto Rico, after he'd lost his first pro 
fight, and took him to his gym in Tuc¬ 
son. Perez came into the title bout with 
impressive, though slightly mysterious, 
credentials. Only 19. Perez was 42-1. 
having fought every three weeks or so 
mostly in the Southwest and West, and 
he was the WBC’s No. 6 contender. 

The first of Perez' problems on his 
maiden visit to New York was finding a 
place to train. He went to Gleason’s Gym. 
three blocks from the Garden, but was in¬ 



formed that he couldn’t work out because 
Gomez was training there. Then he went 
to the Times Square Gym and had al¬ 
ready changed into his trunks when he 
was told sorry, but the champion will be 
using those facilities, too. So Perez end¬ 
ed up in Jersey City, at Bufano's Gym. 
which was a little out of the w'ay, "All 
Nicky's seen of New York is the four 
walls of his hotel room and the inside of 
the Lincoln Tunnel." said Martinez. 

Then came the fight. Ciomez is the 
thinking man's puncher, or the punching 
man's thinker—take your pick. "In the 
first two rounds I tried to give Perez the 
impression that he could hit me.” said 
Gomez. "1 purposely took a couple of 
jabs so that he would start to come to 
me," Perez took the bait, and Gomez had 
him hooked by the third round. At the 
end of the fourth round the champion 
connected with a left uppercut to Perez' 
liver, and both the liver and Perez went 
down. A right hand floored Perez to start 
the fifth round, and a left-right combi¬ 
nation put him on the canvas a second 
time. After each knockdown. Perez 


gamely bounced up. but he was bleeding 
from the nose and, for all intents and pur¬ 
poses, was finished. The third and final 
knockdown of the round came on a left 
to the head as the bell sounded. As Go¬ 
mez. who had predicted a fifth-round 
knockout, put it. “The punch almost put 
his face through the mat.” 

After the fight, the champion gave his 
challenger credit. He said he was fast and 
strong and brave and young. Then he 
said. “Each time he went down. I stud¬ 
ied him as if he were a work of art. He 
went dow n beautifully, no?” 

Gomez is an unusual fighter in many 
ways. Although his lawyer handles the 
finer points, he is basically his own man¬ 
ager. He alone dictates the terms of his 
fights. Says Pcfiagaricano. “In the clas¬ 
sic sense, a boxer always needed a man¬ 
ager to serve as his surrogate brain. The 
manager had to make up for the fighter’s 
intellectual shortcomings. Wilfredo has 
no such shortcomings. He has a brain.” 

Although an earlier business venture 
into sports promotions and real estate, 
called Bazooka Gomez Enterprises, has 
failed, the champion is still worth close 
to a million dollars, almost unheard of 
for a fighter in the lighter weight classes. 
As probably the greatest sports hero in 
Puerto Rico today, he is extremely mar¬ 
ketable. He even has Hollywood aspira¬ 
tions. although his acting experience con¬ 
sists mainly of a couple of TV auto 
commercials. 

Gomez has also entered into a part¬ 
nership with Paul Guez. the president of 
Sasson. the jeans-manufacturing firm 
with the all-too-memorable commercial 
(“Ooh. la. la. Sasson ... ”). Guez and 
Gomez make an odd couple, a clothing 
designer from Lyons. France, and one of 
the best fighters in the world pound-for- 
pound. But Guez is an avid fight fan. 
and Gomez has a nose for money. Wil¬ 
fredo now holds the distribution rights 
to all Sasson products in Puerto Rico, 
and in exchange Gomez wears a Sasson 
robe into the ring, That was Guez hoist¬ 
ing Gomez up in the center of the ring 
when the fight was over. 

Gomez' business interests arc not 
about to make him forget that he is first 
and foremost a fighter. “He is always ami¬ 
able. always kidding around out of the 
ring.” says Peflagaricano. “but w'hen his 
hands are being taped before a fight, his 
whole personality changes.” 

Ready when you are. Little Red. end 
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NO RUM REFLECTS 
PUERTO RICO 
LIKE RONRICO. 


PU ERTO RICAN 


Puerto Rico is the 
Rum Island, the world's 
foremost rum-producing 
region. And Ronnco is the 
rum—authentic Puerto Rican 
rum since I860- Ronrico's 
smooth, light taste has been the 
pride of six generations of Puerto 
Rican rum masters. One sip will tell 
you why, 

RONRICO: AUTHENTIC 


RUM OF PUERTO RICO. 
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by Joe Marshall 



Why is Brown smiling? Perhaps because, (or once, oft-injured Quarterback Ken Anderson isn't hurt 


I n 1975 the Cincinnati Bengals finished 
with an 11-3 record and for the third 
time in their eight-year history qualified 
for the playoffs. In those days no team 
in the NFL seemed to have a brighter 
future than Cincinnati. Not only were 
most of the players on that good ’75 
squad pretty young, but in the ensuing 
four drafts the Bengals would have nine 
first-round picks, more than any other 
NFL franchise. But somehow Cincinnati 
has bungled an extraordinary opportu¬ 
nity to build a dynasty. After narrowly 
missing the playoffs in 1976 and 1977 
with 10—4 and 8-6 records, respectively, 
the Bengals dropped to 4-12 last sea¬ 
son and settled in the cellar of the AFC 
Central. And this season they have lost 
seven of their first nine games, with 
one of the two victories being last Sun¬ 
day’s 37-13 defeat of Philadelphia at 
Riverfront Stadium. 

“The biggest surprise of the 1979 NFL 
season is the Cincinnati Bengals,” says 
Paul Brown, the team’s part-owner and 
general manager. “1 thought that we were 
going to be a pretty good football team.” 
You’re not alone, Paul. 

Brown coached the Bengals in their 
first eight seasons. He retired a few days 
after Cincinnati’s 31-28 playoff loss to 
Oakland in 1975, confident that “I had 
nothing more to prove.” In his 41 years 


The Bengals’ 
bungles 

Everything's gone wrong in Cincinnati, 
and Paul Brown is getting all the blame 


of coaching. Brown, who is now 71, had 
introduced just about everything to foot¬ 
ball but the ball itself. He didn’t just fade 
away, though. While he no longer is vis¬ 
ible on the sidelines. Brown remains in 
full control of the Bengals. and now that 
his team’s fortunes are flagging, more and 
more Cincinnati fans are pointing accus¬ 
ing fingers at the old master. As a coach, 
they thought Brown could reach River¬ 
front Stadium by walking on the river. 
As a general manager, they are begin¬ 
ning to suspect that he is all wet. 

When the The Cincinnati Enquirer re¬ 
cently asked its readers. “What’s wrong 
with the Bengals?” more than one-third 
of the respondents placed the blame 
squarely on Brown. Or on “manage¬ 
ment.” In Cincinnati, management is a 
synonym for the Brown family; Paul’s 
43-year-old son Mike is the assistant 
general manager, and his 35-year-oid son 


Pete is the director of player personnel. 
Management was also the guilty party in 
the eyes of The Cincinnati Post, which 
ran a four-part series on the workings of 
the Dallas Cowboys in an attempt to an¬ 
swer the question: “What makes one a 
championship organization, the other 
mediocre?” 

Whatever blame the front office must 
accept for the Bengals' failures, another 
reason for Cincinnati’s dismal perfor¬ 
mance has been the injuries suffered by 
Quarterback Ken Anderson, who was the 
NFL's No. 1 passer in the glory season 
of '75. He missed the first four games of 
the ’78 season with a broken bone in his 
right hand and was ineffective thereafter, 
and he has missed two games this year 
with a back injury. Also, wide receivers 
Isaac Curtis and Billy Brooks have both 
been hampered by leg miseries. 

Moreover, Cincinnati has a fearsome 
schedule. It has already lost to four of 
last year’s playoff teams—Denver, New 
England. Houston and Dallas. But the 
Bengals also were walloped by lowly Buf¬ 
falo. 51-24. After that game, Defensive 
End Gary Burley muttered. “I’m silting 
here waiting for a wake-up call. I must 
be dreaming.” 

Around Cincinnati there is a feeling 
that the Bengals wasted many of those 
nine first-round picks on players of the 
continued 





Flavor-Intensified 

Triumph. 

Surprising satisfaction at only 3 mg. tar! 


Triumph is one of the lowest tar cigarettes you can 
smoke. Lower, in fact, than 95 percent of all 
cigarettes sold. Yet Triumph gives you taste that’s 
good enough to stay with, at only 3 mg. tar. 


tiny “vents” in the filter-rim smooth the taste. That 
lower-leaf \.oh?LCCo^ tend to be lower in tar. In short, 
everything we could find that might intensify flavor 
at only 3 mg. tar, was built into Triumph. 



How TViumph did it. 

The crux of it: Instead of searching for some yet 
unimagined answer, Lorillard scientists took a 
more sensible tack. Why not, they said, take 
everything we’ve learned about cigarettes, and 
push that technology even further. 

Intensifying flavor. 

We found that combin¬ 
ing two types of filter 
fiber produces the 
best combination 
of taste and draw. 

We found that 


Even the draw is a surprise. 

With Triumph, the smoke comes through to you 
abundantly. The taste reaches you smoothly. 
Effortlessly. You don’t have to pw//—you just 
pM^on Triumph. 

Taste good enough to stay with. 

What it all comes down 
to is this: Triumph, at 
only 3 mg. tar, gives 
pu a taste so satisfy¬ 
ing, we believe yow’// 
never go back to your 
old cigarette. 








FLAVOR-INTENSIFIED 

TRIUMPH. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
Thai Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


3 mg.''tar.'' D.4 mg. nicotine av, per cigarette by PTC Method. 







son ihe Brown clan pre¬ 
fers. that is. neither flam¬ 
boyant nor disruptive. 

Says one Cincinnatian, 

"The Bengals need some 
players who can speak 
only in one- or two-syl¬ 
lable words, eat bananas 
and have to be chained 
to the bench." Other crit¬ 
ics call for more intensity 
from Coach Homer Rice, 
a pleasant, low-key fel¬ 
low who grew up in the 
Cincinnati area and also 
coached high school and 
college ball there. Rice 
wears a business suit on 
the sideline, “as though." 
one indignant fan says, 

“the game were a stop¬ 
over before a cocktail 
party." 

Brown is even under 
attack from some of his 
ex-players, the most vo¬ 
cal being retired Tight End Bob 
Trumpy, who hosts a local radio 
show and also serves as an analyst 
on NBC-TV football broadcasts. 
Trumpy’s constant barbs have 
pierced the thin-skinned Bengal 
management: they also apparently 
cost him his Job as a commentator 
on telecasts of Bengal preseason 
games. He is no longer allowed on 
Cincinnati’s charter flights, a cour¬ 
tesy extended to most of the area’s 
sports media. “On one occasion 
they told me there were no seats 
available,” says Trumpy, “but they 
had a 135-seat plane and a trav¬ 
eling party of only 95. I don’t oc¬ 
cupy 40 seats." Still, Trumpy is 
quick to point out, “I respect Paul 
Brown, in fact, he may be the only 
person who can save this team, but 
he can only do it on the sidelines." 

There are many ideas on how 
the Bengals might solve their prob¬ 
lems. Trumpy's faith in Brown’s 
coaching ability is the cornerstone of one. 
which could be called the Heal Thyself 
theory. It traces its origins to New Year’s 
Day 1976, when Brown retired and 
named Offensive Line Coach Bill (Tiger) 
Johnson as his successor. Shortly there¬ 
after Bill Walsh. Cincinnati’s receiver 
and quarterback coach, disappointed at 
not getting the head job, packed up all 
his cares and woes and moved West. Un¬ 


Brown had motivat¬ 
ed his players by fear. 
His successors— John¬ 
son, who was fired after 
an 0-5 start in 1978, 
and Rice, whose record 
to date is 6-14—are 
players’ coaches. “Under 
Brown you played your 
heart out on Sunday." 
says Pat Matson, a for¬ 
mer Cincinnati guard, 
"because you didn’t want 
to be embarrassed when 
we looked at the films 
on Tuesday. You didn't 
want to be singled out as 
the guy who lost the 
game. Under Brown you 
dreaded Tuesdays. The 
players now tell me the 
coaches never say a word 
on Tuesday. Maybe that’s 
one of the problems." 

Some critics have ad¬ 
vanced the Regeneration 
theory, whose thesis is that as a 
general manager Brown has been 
too willing to trade experienced 
players—particularly discontented 
and outspoken ones. This may well 
explain why the present Bengals 
aren’t quick to offer reasons for 
their 2-7 start. The Browns like to 
talk about keeping the franchise 
“green and growin’," but the fact 
is that because of the constantly 
changing personnel the Bengals 
have not matured. Sure, some 17 
of Cincinnati’s starters are first-, 
second- or third-round draft picks, 
and the Bengals' average age is 
only 25.6 years, but the record still 
reads 2-7. 

One first-round draft choice 
who has not yet panned out as Paul 
Brown had expected is Running 
Back Archie Griffin, the two-time 
Heisman Trophy winner from 
Ohio State. Griffin rushed for 4.5 
yards per carry as a rookie in 1976. 
but slumped to averages of 4.0 in 1977 
and 3.7 in 1978 and had a 3.4-yard aver¬ 
age this season until he suddenly explod¬ 
ed for 103 yards against the Eagles on 
Sunday. He has not rushed for a touch¬ 
down since he was a rookie. Bengal man¬ 
agement used to be quick to defend Grif¬ 
fin against charges that at 5' 8" and 184 
pounds he is too small and not maneuver- 
able enough to excel in the NFL. Now the 


Cr/f/cs say that Rica is nothing more than a puppet hr General Manager Brown. 


Trumpy thinks all the Bengals need is tender, loving care 

der Walsh, now the San Francisco 49ers‘ 
coach, Cincinnati had the most dynamic 
pass offense in football in 1975. “We suf¬ 
fered a triple loss that day," says Trum¬ 
py. “We lost our best teacher in John¬ 
son: as head coach, he had to be an 
administrator. We lost a great offensive 
innovator in Walsh. And perhaps most 
important, we lost the aura of Paul Brown 
on our sidelines.” 


continued 
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FOR 1980 


QUIETLY, CX)MFORTABLY, EFFICIENTLY CAMARO 


Berlinetta...lfs an odmirable combination 
of luxury arxi comfort tfiat never forgets it’s a 
Camaro. 

Outside, Berlinetta is a model of quiet good 
taste. A subtle dual pinstripe traces the un- 
mistakabie aerodyr>amic CanrKiro shape. 

Inside. Berlinetta offers a special acoustical 
package and suspension for a smooth, quiet 
ride. The seats are dor>e In rich, tailored cloths. 

Berlinetta's economical 3.8 Liter (229 Cu. In.) 
V6 engine with available autom<^ transmission 
has an ERA estimated MPG of ®/26 highway 
estimate. Remember: Use these estimates for 


comparison. You may get different mileage 
depending upon your speed, trip length arxt 
weather. Your actual highway mile^e will prc^ 
ably be less. In California a 3.8 L^er (231 Cu. In.) 
V6 Is standard and available with auto, trans. 
only. California estimated MPG lower. Berlinetta 
is equipped with GM-built engines produced by 
various divisions. See your dealer for details. 

Of course, underneath all this comfort is the 
car they call The Hugger...Chevy Camaro, the 
car that has drown o\^r two million Americans to 
this rrKigical drivirg experience. Buy or lease a 
1980 Camaro Berlinetta today. _ 


CHEVY CAMARO. THE HUGGER. Chevrolet 























OLD 


WALKER & sorss, LIU, 
V^-JTIILERS, KILMARNOCK. SCOTLAND 


Johnnie Walker* Black Label 12 Year Old Blended Scotch Whisky, 86.8 Proof. Bottled in Scotland. Imported by Somerset Importers, Ltd., N.Y., N.Y. 



PRO FOOTBALL continued 


only thing Bengal coaches say about Grif¬ 
fin is that he is "reliable.” For his part. 
Griffin says. "How can I think about 
1.000-yard seasons when I don’t carry the 
ball nearly enough [an average of nine 
carries a game] to do it.” 

Then there is the Do Unto Others As 
You Would Have Them Do Unto You 
theory, which argues that while Brown 
demanded total autonomy as a coach. 
Johnson and Rice have been little more 
than Brown’s puppets. “Rice has the 
same authority as the average normal 
coach has,” Brown insists. "I try to con¬ 
duct myself as I would want a general 
manager to conduct himself if 1 were the 
coach.” But. of course, Paul Brown usu¬ 
ally worked for a general manager whose 
name was Paul Brown, 

Rice claims he is happy with things 
as they are. “I have full control of the 
football operation.” he says. "Paul has 
never interfered. He’s never come to me. 
But I go to him for advice. With his ex¬ 
perience. I’d be stupid if I didn’t,” 


In his capacity as the ultimate author¬ 
ity on the Bengals, Brown is more often 
assailed for sins of omission than com¬ 
mission. Around the NFL, it is common 
knowledge that Cincinnati doesn’t cater 
to the wishes of its players, which leads 
to the Love Thy Player As Thyself the¬ 
ory. While some organizations, notably 
the Cowboys, bend over backward to cre¬ 
ate a happy atmosphere for their play¬ 
ers, the Bengal management maintains a 
“strictly business” relationship. 

“They negotiate your salary, they pay 
you your salary, you play, and that’s jt.” 
says one Cincinnati veteran. Trumpy de¬ 
scribes the Browns’ approach with an 
analogy: “I’ve always pictured the Ben¬ 
gals saying to a S40,000 Rolls-Royce. 
‘Y'ou cost me a lot of money, so I 
shouldn’t have to wax you. You should 
stay clean.’ There are many little things 
the Bengals could do for their players 
but don’t, things that don't cost any 
money, little things like a handshake or 
a pat on the back.” 


Mike Reid, an All-Pro defensive tackle 
who quit the Bengals in 1976 for a career 
as a musician, agrees. "If you want to be 
cared about on a football team. Cincin¬ 
nati is the last place you'd want to play," 
he says. “You won’t get Paul Brown ad¬ 
justing to any social change. He believes 
he’s right, and in 1979 football is all 
wrong.” But Reid also says, "The players 
aren’t blameless here. When they step on 
the field, problems with management 
should be the last things on their mind. 
Athletes as a whole are people who have 
a hard time accepting responsibility for 
their own actions. It takes maturity to re¬ 
alize you’re the one screwing up.” 

For the moment. Brown does not see 
the need for anything other than pa¬ 
tience. When the Bengals snapped their 
losing streak at six with a 34-10 upset of 
the Steelers three weeks ago. their mood 
improved noticeably. “But if we hadn’t 
won that game, there might have been 
a disaster around here.” said veteran 
Tackle Vernon Holland, end 



The Dry Look' leaves hair feelin g 
as soft and natural as it looks. 

The Dry Look gives you more than a great look , 
ft leaves your hair feelin g soft and natural, too—not stiff. 
The Dry Look in pump spray or aerosol—with a formula that’s 
right for your hair. Get The Dry Look... and don’t be a stiff! 
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The odd hold wolves have on man moved Jack Lynch 
to give up his job. spend all of his money and devote 
all of his time to the preservation of a vanishing breed 
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continued 


O nce, in northern Canada, I 
camped near a den of wolves 
and spent most of the softly lit Arctic 
night enthralled by the sight of three 
adults of the species feeding and playing 
with four woolly pekingese-sized pups. 
In Alaska. I saw a great black wolf pull 
down a caribou on the ice of a frozen 
lake. Another time, in the central Ca¬ 
nadian Arctic, six of us were paddling 
along a river a day or so after a wildfire 
had left the vegetation along the banks 
charred. Out of a jumble of rocks stepped 
a Mackenzie VaUey dog wolf. He stood 
perhaps three feet at the shoulder, and 
his coat was snow-white, and he stood 
out against the blackened landscape like 
a monument. For a mile or so the an¬ 
imal trotted along the shore following us. 
Nothing in his manner suggested alarm 
or hostility. It was quite possible that he 
had never seen either men or canoes and, 


while it is an anthropomorphic judgment, 
he had about him an air of joyful 
curiosity. 

I have had few other moments that I 
recall so clearly as those when I saw 
wolves in the wild. A good wolf is es- 
iheiically magnificent, even awesome. 
Like rare works of art or extraordinary 
athletic achievements, wolves tend to in¬ 
spire transcendental thoughts. 

Man’s reaction to wolves is evident in 
the symbolism that surrounds them. The 
wolf is right up there with the lion, the 
tiger and the eagle as a metaphor for val¬ 
or, strength and freedom. Wolf images 
adorn coins, seals, battle standards. We 
assign them honorable, or at least admi¬ 
rable, characteristics; compare being 
called a wolf to being described as a dog, 
a jackal, a coyote or even a fox. Though 
some wolves may go bad, like those who 
pestered the Little Pigs and Ms. Hood, 
we tend to feel about them as we did 
about John Wayne. They may be prick¬ 
ly, easily roused and dangerous, but they 
are essentially proud, true heroes. Even 
in fantasy it was unthinkable for Mowgli 
to have been adopted by jackals or the 
red dogs of the Decan; these lesser ca¬ 
nines were sneaky villains against whom 
the jungle boy had to be vigilantly pro¬ 
tected by the gray heroes of the Seonee 
wolf pack. 


PHOTOGflAPMS Br CAW. IWASAKI 



In practice, of course, we have treat¬ 
ed wolves as if they were crosses between 
boll weevils and Martian invaders. In this 
country, clearing the place of wolves was 
a work that European settlers kept at for 
the better part of three centuries. For 
good or bad, real or imaginary reasons, 
we set after wolves with guns, traps, poi¬ 
sons and even biological warfare. Cap¬ 
tive animals were infected with mange 
and released to mingle with wild wolves 
that, it was hoped, would become hair¬ 
less and freeze to death; 

The final solution to the wolf problem 
was not accomplished until the first quar¬ 
ter of this century, when federal and state 
agencies fought the last of the wolf wars 
on the Great Plains and in the Rocky 
Mountains. Now only a few hundred tim¬ 
ber wolves survive in national park and 
forest sanctuaries in northern Michigan 
and Minnesota, There are occasional re¬ 
ports of wolves that, like defiant strag¬ 
glers from a long-defeated army, may be 
hanging on somewhere in the northern 
Rockies. A red wolf or two may survive 
in the Southwest. Otherwise, the U.S.. 
once inhabited from coast to coast by 
eleven subspecies of the animal, is wolf¬ 
less, although there are still sizable wolf 
populations in Canada and Alaska. 

There is an irony to our elimination 
of wolves. Once we had rubbed them 
out—even as we were rubbing them 
out—we began to miss them. Oldtimers 
who had taken pan in the westerly move¬ 
ment began to note sorrowfully that the 
old, free days were gone; now there was 
only Omaha and all it implies. That a 
man could no longer hear a wolf howl 
was seized on as the sad symbol of these 
changes. Nostalgia for wolves grew and 
in our times has been reinforced by en¬ 
vironmental considerations. As a result, 
even though the animals themselves are 
now of minimal ecological significance, 
there are an inordinate number of wolf 
students, of people trying to buy wolves 
and keep them as pets, of people looking 
for wolves to sell, of people deeply con- 
cerne'd with the survival of the few wild 
wolves left—in short, a lot of wolf buffs. 

There is probably nobody more fierce¬ 
ly devoted to wolves than Jack Lynch. 


Lynch scours the roeds for dead deer and other 
animals to ensure his wolves a steady diet of meat. 



who has spent the last 19 years living 
with, caring for and guarding wolves. His 
good works have extended to several sub¬ 
species, but he is principally, almost re¬ 
ligiously, concerned with the fate of the 
most renowned of all North American 
wolves, the almost mythic lobo, the buf¬ 
falo wolf, Canis lupus nubilus. Lynch. 
54. lives in a fenced compound on the 
Olympic Peninsula of the State of Wash¬ 
ington. Along with representatives of five 
other wolf subspecies, he shares the place 
with 72 buffalo wolves. They are. it is gen¬ 
erally thought, the last of their kind, there 
having been no reliable reports of nu¬ 
bilus in the wild for almost 50 years. 

During the 19 years. Lynch has re¬ 
duced himself to. or a bit below, the pov¬ 
erty level, has given up most of the com¬ 
forts and necessities that are considered 
ordinary, has parted from his wife and 
has worked himself into a chronic state 
of exhaustion in order to do what he feels 
must be done for the wolves. Beyond the 
posthole digging, fencing, shoveling, 
cleaning, doctoring, question-answering, 
money-procuring and inspection-resist¬ 
ing (a particular nuisance), there is the 
matter of food. Lynch, who knows as 
much about wolf nutrition as anyone ever 
has. says a mature wolf needs 35 to 40 
pounds of meat a week to remain fit. This 
cannot be chopped liver, so to speak, 
much less the dried, processed meal fed 
domestic dogs. Lynch becomes very ag¬ 
itated when he talks about what grain 
will do to wolves, which do not have, he 
says, the enzymes to handle it. and about 
people who try to maintain wolves on 
this sort of feed. According to Lynch, 
the meat must be real meat, with blood, 
bone and guts, of the sort buffalo wolves 
got for themselves in better days. Because 
during these 19 years he has seldom had 
the money to pay for a sufficiency of 
meat. Lynch has scrounged for it— 
around slaughterhouses, on ranches and 
farms where stock may go down, espe¬ 
cially along roads for deer and other an¬ 
imals killed by cars and trucks. Upon dis¬ 
covering a carcass, often a high ripe one. 
Lynch will butcher it—covering himself 
with gore, offal and flies in the process— 
and lug the meat home to his wolves. 


Under such circumstances, supplying a 
single wolf with 35 to 40 pounds of meat 
a week for 19 yean might be considered 
at least a semi-Herculean labor, but since 
he started keeping wolves. Lynch has 
never been responsible for fewer than 32 
of them, and he currently lives with 98. 
of which 80 are mature. For nearly all of 
the 19 years, he has done this by him¬ 
self—a job that a century ago would have 
occupied 98 wolves. Year after year, 
come heaven, hell, high water, lawsuits, 
divorce, bill collectors, sprained backs 
and the flu, he has scrounged and dragged 
back the meat, a ton or so every bloody 
week. 

There may have been only one other 
man able to fully understand what Lynch 
has done and why he has done it. That 
would have been a tiny, pugnacious phy¬ 
sician named E. H. McCleery, now near¬ 
ly two decades in his grave. He was the 
First Keeper, who for 40 years kept the 
ancestors of Lynch’s lobos. More or less 
on his deathbed, McCleery, acting like 
an ancient pagan priest appointing a suc¬ 
cessor to guard sacred trappings, turned 
the buffalo wolves over to Lynch and 
charged him with protecting the gene 
pool, which both men regarded as pre¬ 
cious. The coincidences, some of which 
now seem to him almost fated, that led 
to Lynch’s becoming the Second Keeper 


are much on his mind. He is aware of 
his own mortality and he is preoccupied 
with the questions of who will be the 
Third Keeper and from where—and if— 
he will appear. 

Trained as an engineer. McCleery. a 
Pennsylvanian, went West in the 1880s 
but soon decided that pan of the coun¬ 
try was more in need of doctors. He re¬ 
turned East, earned a medical degree and 
went West again, establishing a kind 
of circuit-riding practice in Wyoming. 
Sometime before World War I he had 
an experience that was to change his life 
directly, that of the then-unborn Jack 
Lynch indirectly, and collectively those 
of all buffalo wolves. At a jackpot rodeo 
McCleery observed a “wolf bait.” which 
had been put on the program as an add¬ 
ed attraction. A trapped, hobbled wolf 
was thrown into a ring where cowpunch- 
ers and their dogs set about worrying, 
roping and racking it to death. Though a 
frail man. only a few inches over five 
feet in height. McCleery apparently went 
berserk and tried to halt the event. The 
cowpunchers shoved him out of the ring 
and suggested that if he didn’t like their 
sport he could leave, not only the rodeo 
but also the territory of Wyoming, that 
they didn’t need a doctor bad enough to 
put up with one who was a wolf lover. 
McCleery said he didn’t need barbarians 
continued 
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and sadists, and he packed up and went 
back East, finally settling in Kane, a vil¬ 
lage in the ridge country of western Penn¬ 
sylvania. There he set up a practice and 
continued to brood about the fate of the 
wolves, which were then being extermi¬ 
nated throughout the West. Using his in¬ 
fluence with former university friends 
who had risen to high places in the gov¬ 
ernment and also through direct corre¬ 
spondence with professional wolf hunt¬ 
ers. McCleery began to purchase live- 
trapped animals and have them shipped 
to him in Pennsylvania. Between 1920 
and 1931 he obtained 25 wolves. Having 
become a knowledgeable canine taxo¬ 
nomist, McCleery determined that most 
of his animals were true lobos, a sub¬ 
species that would become extinct in the 
wild by the late 1930s. 

(Differences between subspecies of 
any animal are very slight. A lobo. /.e., 
nubilus. is very similar to 
a northern Rocky Mountain 
wolf, irremotus. Some of the 
latter still survive in the 
Canadian Rockies and occa¬ 
sionally appear south of the 
border. Because the former 
ranges of these two wolves 
overlapped, presumably they 
interbred and interchanged 
characteristics. Because taxo¬ 
nomists. who are scientific 
classifiers, are hairsplitters by 
profession and therefore dis¬ 
putatious. .McCleery’s claims 
that his wolves were of nu- 
bUus stock were inevitably 
challenged—and they contin¬ 
ued to be after Lynch took 
over. The controversy became 
so hot that in 1974 Ronald H. 

Novak of the U.S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service, one of the 
country’s most distinguished 
taxonomists, entered it in the 
role of referee, Novak ruled 
that the McCleery and Lynch 
wolves, which he called a 
“unique national resource.” 
had indisputably originated in 
the Great Plains area, where 
nubilus. the buffalo wolf, was 
endemic. If. and to what ex¬ 
tent, they had intergraded 
with irremotus was a question 
Novak sidestepped adroitly. 


writing. “Regardless of taxonomies no¬ 
menclature ... the group of wolves 
owned by Mr. Lynch contains genes no 
longer available in the wild, of a kind of 
wildlife that had a major role in the ecol¬ 
ogy and history of the western United 
States.” The uniqueness of his animals 
having been esiabli.shed. Lynch, like Mc¬ 
Cleery before him. remains firmly con¬ 
vinced that they should properly be 
called nubilus. and he fiercely guards 
their genes against mongrelization and 
their good name against the sniping of 
taxonomists.) 

For a time McCleery kept the wolves 
near his office in Kane. However, under 
pressure from his neighbors, he eventu¬ 
ally moved them to a farm outside the vil¬ 
lage and in time gave up his practice to 
work with and for the wolves. They lit¬ 
erally ate up his savings, and to main¬ 
tain the animals and himself, the elderly 


doctor opened the farm to tourists who 
paid to see the wolves. In 1960 McCleery 
was 93. impoverished, ill. feeble and 
gnawed with worry about what would be¬ 
come of the lobos when he was gone. At 
this moment, for reasons he still finds a 
little spooky and hard to explain ratio¬ 
nally. Jack Lynch arrived in Kane. 

Originally from Illinois, Lynch was a 
World War II veteran and subsequently 
a bush pilot, demolitionist and prospec¬ 
tor in Mexico. In the 1950s he had set¬ 
tled in Milwaukee, working as a super¬ 
intendent for a large heavy-construction 
firm. Lynch says the Job paid well—and, 
offered opportunities for making a lot 
more money. But. as had been the case 
throughout his life, he grew restless, dis¬ 
satisfied, moody, sometimes violent-iem- 
pered. In search of stimulation. Lynch, 
v/ho had always had a taste for macho 
sports with nostalgic overtones, began 
training and racing sled dogs. 
While flipping through a dog 
magazine, he came across a 
short article about Dr. Mc¬ 
Cleery and the lobo wolves he 
had in Pennsylvania. “1 can’t 
explain it,” Lynch says, “but 
right then 1 had the feeling 
that this was something I had 
to see and know about. The 
next week I took a couple of 
days off from work and drove 
straight through from Mil¬ 
waukee to Kane.” 

Lynch found the wolf farm 
a shambles. “Dr. McCleery 
was too old and weak to do 
any work or even supervise 
it.” he says. “He had a local 
man taking care of the ani¬ 
mals. 1 met that ——. He was 
carrying a club and pistol, and 
he told me. laughing, that 
those were his two most im¬ 
portant tools. The pens were 
filthy and the animals were in 
bad shape, but I had never 
seen anything, no other ani¬ 
mal or human, that moved me 
as those wolves did. Within 
five minutes I was absolutely 
sure that this was what 1 had 
been looking for. that taking 
care of the wolves would give 
my life some meaning,” 

Lynch returned to Milwau- 

coniinued 
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At first. Lynch got Whee/er's goot; now she tends his waives. 


kee, and during the ensuing months he 
sold property he owned there, quit his 
job and. with his wife, returned in 1961 
to Pennsylvania, where he purchased 
some of Dr. McCleery’s farmland and all 
of his wolves—for $1,000 apiece. There 
were 32 of them. 

"The first thing I did was fire that help¬ 
er.” Lynch says. "1 didn’t know anything 
about how wolves behaved or how to be¬ 
have with them, but I knew there was 
something better than coming at them 
with a club or a gun.” 

Lynch began learning quickly. Three 
weeks after he bought the wolves he 
found that a 200-pound male named Sa¬ 
ber had commenced to worry a hole in 
the fencing that enclosed him. “I knew 
absolutely nothing about wolves.” Lynch 
says, “and I was too dumb to realize how 
ignorant I was. I’d had no trouble before 
this, and I’d half-decided that I was work¬ 
ing with big dogs. I went into the pen 
and started fixing the fence without pay¬ 
ing much attention to or. worse, without 
greeting Saber. The next thing I knew 
he had knocked me down with a shoul¬ 
der block. [This is a common move when 
wolves are tussling in a semi-serious way 
with each other.] Then he put those huge 
jaws, which could crack a buffalo’s spine, 
around my thigh, half-lifted me and be¬ 
gan dragging me around the pen. 1 can’t 
describe how scared I was. but at least I 
had sense enough not to try to fight. I 


kept telling him good things 
and complimenting him. If he 
had wanted. I’d have kissed 
him. He put me down in a far 
corner and drew his lips back 
in that kind of grin they have. 
1 started to gel up slowly. He 
knocked me down and half- 
ihrew me over his shoulder, 
like a wolf would carry a deer. 
[At the time Lynch weighed 
220 pounds.] Just like ani¬ 
mals. men will black out from 
fright. That is what I did. be¬ 
cause I have no memory of 
the next few minutes. I woke 
up outside the gate. Saber 
must have released me. I 
probably crawled on my 
hands and knees, because they 
were covered with mud. Now 
the significant thing was that 
this had not been a true at¬ 
tack, because if it had been I’d have been 
dead. It was a test to see whai I was. or 
what I would do, or something. When I 
got through shaking, I went up to the 
house and told Dr. McCleery. He didn’t 
seem surprised; in fact, he seemed 
pleased. He said something 1 didn’t real¬ 
ly understand then. He said, 'Well, it 
seems as if I found the right man.’ ” 
About four months after he took over 
the farm. Lynch was startled when all 
the wolves began howling at midday and 
kept doing so for 20 minutes or so in a 
way that he says he had never heard be¬ 
fore and has not heard since. "I have no 
explanation,” he says of the happening. 
“I just know what I heard. Suddenly I 
had the idea that Dr. McCleery was dead. 
I went up to his house and he was.” 

The extended family groups that com¬ 
prise a free-roaming wolf pack are or¬ 
ganized along rather rigid hierarchical 
lines. At the top are what behaviorists 
have come to call Alpha animals, either 
males or females that for reasons of 
strength, wisdom, experience or other 
undiagnosable traits of character are de¬ 
ferred to and followed by lesser wolves, 
the Betas, Gammas, Omegas, etc. One 
function of the system seems to be to sup¬ 
press violent competition in such mat¬ 
ters as feeding and the selection of mates 
and to promote cooperative action while 
hunting in groups and caring for pups. 
Alpha animals may assert their rights and 


discipline or instruct lesser animals in 
rough physical ways. However, it seems 
that because of their intangible sense of 
status or self-importance, they are nor¬ 
mally inhibited from making serious kill¬ 
ing attacks on their inferiors, somewhat 
as ancient samurai warriors would not 
deign to dirty their hands on peasants. 
Also, the lesser orders seldom challenge 
their betters, not so much, it seems, be¬ 
cause of fear of direct reprisal but be¬ 
cause such behavior would be a serious 
breach of the etiquette of the pack. 

Though he had no formal training. 
Lynch had a strong intuitive sense that 
even among these Pennsylvania animals, 
so long removed from the wild, an in¬ 
herited social order prevailed. His re¬ 
sponse was to try to understand the ways 
of the wolves rather than to reeducate 
them, The process of learning the mean¬ 
ing of various communicative gestures 
and vocalizations, discovering what con¬ 
stituted good and bad manners, under¬ 
standing acceptable and unacceptable 
forms of discipline was a slow, empiric 
one. What he finally became to these 
wolves was a super-Alpha male, a po¬ 
sition that perhaps no man has ever at¬ 
tained before, perhaps not even Mc¬ 
Cleery. One morning, I accompanied 
Lynch on his rounds among the wolves, 
and the nature of his status, the impor¬ 
tance of it, was very apparent. 

On the Olympic Peninsula, the wolves, 
descendants of the animals Lynch first 
met in Pennsylvania, are enclosed in a 
compound of about 10 heavily wooded 
and shaded acres. This area contains 30 
separate pens that are separated by walk¬ 
ways. The pens hold varying numbers of 
wolves, from pairs to groups of six or 
eight animals. Penmates are selected by 
Lynch to create packs, or the beginnings 
of packs, in which desirable bloodlines 
are maintained. As we entered the main 
gate and began walking down the cen¬ 
tral alley, the animats rushed out of the 
enclosed thickets and dens to the fences. 
As a stranger I provoked some curiosity, 
but not much, the collective opinion ob¬ 
viously being that I was a retainer of no 
great importance. Lynch was the main 
man, the object of a lot of communicative 
gestures and very close attention. Noth¬ 
ing in the wolves' behavior gave the im¬ 
pression of hostile or cowed prisoners 
trying to gel at or cringe before a war- 
coniinued 
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den. The mood, it seemed to me. was 
much more like that of a good-natured 
holiday crowd which has gathered to 
greet a respected celebrity, say a Pope 
ora President. 

Here and there Lynch would go in¬ 
side a pen to. so to speak, press flesh 
with his admirers. He stopped to scratch 
and remove a few handfuls of winter hair 
from a young male and to banter—it can¬ 
not be described otherwise—with the an¬ 
imal. to tease him about the sorry con¬ 
dition of his half-shed coat. An ancient 
female walked up slowly and stiff-legged, 
her hindquarters aching from arthritis. 
Lynch gave the matron a gentle massage 
and commiserated with her about her 
joints and the ills of old age. With Lum¬ 
mox. a 180-pound Alpha lobo. Lynch 
wrestled and rough-housed. The famil¬ 
iarity was permitted and appropriate, in 
part because Lummox himself is some¬ 
thing of a baron. Such attention direct¬ 
ed toward a less confident animal might 
have confused the animal or seemed 
threatening to it. “There is no such thing 
as a way with wolves.” says Lynch. "They 
have individual personalities, and you 
deal with each one differently. What they 
think of themselves is as important as 
what they think of you." 

At the end of the compound, in a very 
dense cedar grove, there was a pen oc¬ 
cupied by a large, rangy male. Lupi, and 
a rather petite young female. She 
bounced exuberantly, looking, it seemed, 
for attention and some fondling from 
Lynch. Lupi. however, kept his bulk be¬ 
tween her and the pen door and us. He 
was growling, deep in his throat, con¬ 
tinually and menacingly. His neck mane 
was raised and occasionally his formi¬ 
dable canines were exposed in a snarl. 
“Lupi is exceptionally jealous," said 
Lynch, confirming the obvious. “Some 
pairs are not especially possessive, but 
he is like an old man with a beautiful, out¬ 
going young wife. I’m trying to convince 
him I’m not a threat. That jealousy could 
make some real problems in working with 
them.” 

Then Lynch talked directly to the wolf: 
“Lupi. I don’t like that. There is no need 
for that.” He spoke firmly but with no 
trace of anger or impatience in his voice. 
In a soft aside to me he explained. 
“Wolves can accept discipline because 
among themselves they are social, dis- 
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Lynch's predecessor and mentor, the First Keeper of the ivo/ws. -rras nonagenarian Dr. £ H. Mcdeery. 


ciplined animals, but they can also be hu¬ 
miliated. and when they are, they can be 
dangerous. 1 learned the hard way. Once, 
before 1 knew any better. 1 disciplined a 
male too harshly. The bad mistake was 
that 1 did it in front of his three sons. He 
was humiliated, and that was what he 
never really forgot or forgave.” Lynch 
says he has received half a dozen or so se¬ 
rious bites, but always for good reason, 
because, out of ignorance or impatience, 
he had flouted important wolf taboos or 
social rules. 

“Lupi.” said Lynch, continuing his 
conversation with the growling animal. 
“1 want you to stand on that log so 1 can 
come in to see you.” Slowly, so that the 
wolf could study each move. Lynch 
opened the heavy gate, continuing to talk 
to the wolf in a dignified tone. Lupi kept 
on growling, but somewhat less fero¬ 
ciously. and finally he stepped backward 
and sat down on a cedar log near the en¬ 
tranceway. He was tense and he quiv¬ 
ered, perhaps from the strain of self-con¬ 
trol. but he allowed Lynch to pat him 
several times respectfully and then to play 
a bit with the female, which seemed 
oblivious to the charged emotional at¬ 
mosphere. After a few moments Lynch 
withdrew, continuing to speak soberly to 
Lupi as he did. 

The process of becoming an Alpha 
leader, something of an honorary wolf, 
has been. Lynch says, the ongoing chal¬ 
lenge of his work and also its principal re¬ 
ward. His primary frustration has been 
that as the sole support of the pack and 
its emissary to and protector against the 
outside world, he has never had as much 
lime as he would like to observe, con¬ 
template and be with the wolves. From 
the moment he assumed responsibility 
for them, the grinding labor has never 
ceased. In addition to the unending work 
of bringing back meat. Lynch was faced 
with a number of problems when he took 
over the pack that had reached crisis pro¬ 
portions because of McCleery’s infirmi¬ 
ties and the inadequacies of the hired 
help. The fences and shelters were in dis¬ 
repair, and the pens filled with garbage 
and dung. Some of the animals were suf¬ 
fering from injuries and disease, in part 
because McCleery, though a physician, 
did not believe in much doctoring of 
wolves, on the grounds that the weak 
should perish and the strong survive, 


While agreeing that this is the natural 
way. Lynch felt that the surviving lobos 
were so far removed from the wild that 
supportive measures were necessary. He 
began to treat injured animals, to worm 
and inoculate all of them against distem¬ 
per and other diseases. He was at first de¬ 
pendent on veterinarians but became im¬ 
patient with their lack of knowledge, 
their methods—and their fees. Now he 
is largely his own vet and has come to 
be regarded as an authority, often being 
called on as a health consultant by oth¬ 
ers who are attempting to maintain 
wolves in captivity. 

Many of the problems and all of the 
work were complicated by a chronic lack 
of money. Having spent nearly all his 
ready assets to purchase the property and 


the wolves. Lynch has been in debt al¬ 
most from the start. Because he is a man 
of Spartan habits, the perpetual short¬ 
age of cash hasn’t bothered him much as 
far as personal comforts are concerned, 
but it has annoyed him when the wel¬ 
fare of the wolves has been affected. 
“There was one time in Pennsylvania 
when everyone [that is. the wolves] need¬ 
ed a full gorge,” he says. “1 didn’t have 
any meat, and 1 didn’t know where to 
get any. Then, like an answer to a prayer, 
a farmer called and said that he had two 
cows down, that 1 could have them if 1 
came and got them. The trouble was 1 
didn’t have enough gas in my truck to 
make the round trip, and 1 didn’t have a 
cent to buy any. It was spring and there 
weren’t many visitors. 1 waited around 
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most of the morning and finally a couple 
came in and paid three dollars to see the 
wolves. I took their money, rushed them 
along past the pens, got in the truck, got 
some gas and went for the cows.” 

Because visitors were his only source 
of income—with wolf work occupying 
him 12 to 14 hours a day, moonlighting 
at another job is out of the question— 
Lynch had until recently continued the 
practice of charging visitors to see the an¬ 
imals, but he regarded this as an unhap¬ 
py necessity and not a reason for keep¬ 
ing wolves. Feeling that the lobos are a 
priceless national treasure on the order 
of whooping cranes or the original of the 
Gettysburg Address. Lynch gives the im¬ 
pression that displaying them for money 
to casual gawkers is undignified and de¬ 
meaning for both the wolves and him¬ 
self. He also is not well suited temper¬ 
amentally for public relations. He suffers 
fools and foolish questions—“How long 
do they live?” “Can they kill a bear?” 
"Do they have to eat meat?”—with, at 
best, obvious impatience. Petty sadists, 
people who poke and throw things at the 
wolves, even those who speak disparag¬ 
ingly of them, enrage Lynch. Many of 
his stories about such happenings end up 
with accounts of how he refunded the vis¬ 
itors’ money and drove them out, some¬ 
times physically, from the sanctuary. 

Lynch also has a generally low opin¬ 
ion of casual wolf fanciers and keepers. 
He estimates there are now about a thou¬ 
sand wolves living in homes, loose or 
caged, as exotic pets; like the cults of ta¬ 
rantula or rattlesnake keeping, the prac¬ 
tice seems to be growing. One conse¬ 
quence is that there is an increasing 
number of creatures that owners assume 
to be wolves, but are in fact wolf-dog hy¬ 
brids. Lynch feels this is a terrible de¬ 
velopment that may. in time, taint or 
cast suspicion on the bloodlines of all 
captive stock. There are exceptions. 
Lynch concedes, people who have real 
wolves and real concern for them; but 
most wolf-pet experiments end badly for 
both man and beast, he says. “Most of 
these people are on ego trips to begin 
with.” Lynch says. “The keepers get tired 
of it very quickly when they find out 
how much work and how little glamour 
there is in having a wolf—or even one 
of those hybrids.” 

His deepest animosity is directed to¬ 


ward agents who obtain wolves, legally 
or otherwise, and breed and sell them to 
private collectors, roadside exhibitors 
and TV and movie productions. “Rotten 
rip-off artists,” is one of Lynch’s print¬ 
able descriptions of these traders. His 
negative views on “puppy mills” and the 
people who run them have made him. 
Lynch says, the object of abuse and even 
threats. He is also furious about a recent 
robbery of his files, in which a number 
of photographic negatives of the lobos 
were stolen and from which prints are 
now being made and sold. 

F inally. Lynch has become em¬ 
broiled in some essentially intel¬ 
lectual feuds with what he admits are se¬ 
rious but. he thinks, misguided wolf 
students. He has some impressive sup¬ 
porters among wolf zoologists, including 
Dr. Durward Allen of Purdue, whose re¬ 
search on limber wolves has made him 
perhaps the most distinguished American 
authority in the field. In general, though. 
Lynch tends to be less than enthusiastic 
about academics. He is critical of their 
lack of direct, personal experiences with 
wolves and resentful because he some¬ 
times feels he is patronized because of 
his lack of formal training. He has had. 
he says, proposals from professionals who 
want to test and perform experiments 
with wolves that Lynch feels are inhu¬ 
mane and/or trivial. “So long as I am 
alive,” he vows, “nothing will be done 
that is not in their best interests as in¬ 
dividual living animals.'' 

Lynch also believes that there are pro¬ 
fessionals who would like to take his 
wolves away from him, subvert his au¬ 
thority over the animals and plagiarize 
his life work. He says that one professor, 
whom he charges with wanting to be¬ 
come the “fOhrer” of the academic wolf 
establishment, told him that he could 
raise a million dollars in foundation mon¬ 
ey for a new wolf sanctuary in which 
Lynch could be employed more or less 
as a head keeper. “Then he told me,” 
says Lynch, “that if this worked out he 
would send a couple of graduate students 
to debrief me, which is another way of 
saying, stealing what 1 have learned. I 
laughed in his face. I'll never work with 
him.” 

When he is discussing wolves. Lynch 


shows certain characteristics often asso¬ 
ciated with them. He can be prickly, de¬ 
fensive and. as he himself tells it, some¬ 
times violently hostile. Until he is 
convinced to the contrary, he tends to 
be suspicious of human motives and ac¬ 
tivities. He says that his greatest person¬ 
al ambition is to find someplace where 
he can live with and enjoy the pack and 
deal with people on his terms rather than 
theirs. Presumably, something similar 
was the objective of most of the wolves 
that once lived in the U.S. In fairness, it 
should be added that Lynch also can be 
a warm, witty, extremely hospitable man 
and certainly an enormously informative 
and entertaining one. 

Nine years ago. in search of a more 
perfect sanctuary. Lynch moved his 
wolves across the continent to Washing¬ 
ton. TTie old pens that had been in use 
since McCleery’s time had become dis¬ 
ease-infested to the point that steriliza¬ 
tion was impossible. The long, cold win¬ 
ters in Pennsylvania were proving hard 
on the animals, and the reproductive rate 
was very low. Lynch made several flying 
trips—the first of them also marked the 
first time he had left the farm since com¬ 
ing to it a decade earlier—to investigate 
new sites and finally selected one on the 
Olympic Peninsula overlooking Discov¬ 
ery Bay. near the village of Gardiner. It 
is a forested tract, with a mild climate, 
close to ranches and farms where Lynch 
thought he might obtain meat. To raise 
the down payment, he sold some prop¬ 
erty he had inherited in the Midwest, as 
well as the land in Pennsylvania. He 
made the move in the winter of 1971 
when the pack numbered 56 animals. 
One way or another all of them were tran- 
quilized, something Lynch does only in 
the most critical situations. Twenty 
wolves were flown to Washington, with 
an assist from a friendly vet who listed 
them as German shepherds, the air¬ 
freight rates for dogs being considerably 
less than those for wolves. The other 36 
were crated and trucked across country 
by Lynch and a friend in a single, dif¬ 
ficult nonstop winter drive. 

All of the wolves survived the trip, and 
as far as the physical condition of the 
pack goes, the transcontinental move has 
proved to be a good one. The new pens 
Lynch built are frec-form. winding 
through the big trees, and are not neat 
Continued 
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in the symmetrical, institutional fashion 
of those in conventional zoos. They are 
probably more comfortable and commo¬ 
dious for the wolves and more effective 
at containing them. Wolves are not easy 
animals to pen. being strong diggers and 
Icapers capable, as Lynch has learned, 
of clearing nine-foot fences when well 
motivated. The enclosures are exception¬ 
ally clean looking and smell better, as I 
told Lynch one day, than any wild wolf 
dens I've investigated. The animals are 
fit and vigorous and show very little of 
the pacing and aberrant displacement ac¬ 
tivity that often afflicts large caged pred¬ 
ators. The reproductive rate has risen, 
the pack having almost doubled in size 
since the move from Pennsylvania. There 
is an old saying that a good way to learn 
the truth about a man is to look at his 
dog. If so, the condition of these wolves 
strongly suggests that they have lived un¬ 
der the care of a devoted, thoughtful and 
very energetic man. 

The adequacy of Lynch’s arrange¬ 
ments for the lobos has been certified by 
innumerable federal, state, local and pri¬ 
vate humane agents, whom Lynch has 
had about his place like some kennels 
have fleas. (Incidentally, Lynch has found 
that with proper diet, wolves rarely have 
ticks and fleas, and there is thus no need 
to use poisons to prevent such parasites.) 

Given the unique circumstances of the 
wolf sanctuary. Lynch’s notion that he 
has been a bit over-investigated is prob¬ 
ably not unreasonable. In a great range 
of endeavors^—providing social services, 
preserving natural resources—the gener¬ 
al feeling seems to be that only public 
agencies or large private institutions are 
competent and trustworthy. It is some¬ 
how suspicious and unseemly for a pri¬ 
vate, unmoneyed individual to be the 
protector of the last buffalo wolves or, 
for that matter, of anything; if the things 
are worth keeping, some official body like 
the Department of the Interior, the Ford 
Foundation or the Sierra Club should be 
in charge. Certainly, this is sometimes 
the case, but not always. As one who 
has had considerable interest in compar¬ 
ing various arrangements for preserving 
rare, wild creatures, 1 can think of no 
public agency or corporate-style private 
institution that could have done a better 
job of saving the last of the buffalo wolves 
than McCIeery and Lynch have. There 
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is another point worth considering. Ev¬ 
ery buffalo wolf in the U.S. was once 
under the care or control of state and fed¬ 
eral agencies. The only buffalo wolves 
still alive are the descendants of those an¬ 
imals that escaped the attentions of pub¬ 
lic officials and came under the private 
protection of McCIeery and Lynch. 


n the Olympic Peninsula, as in 
Pennsylvania, maintaining the 
been essentially a one-man op¬ 
eration. Occasionally students or unat¬ 
tached young wolf lovers have turned up 
offering their assistance. Some worked 
out better and remained longer than oth¬ 
ers, but none stayed for very long. Some, 
according to Lynch, seemed to be in 
search of therapeutic effect that might be 
derived from grooving on wolves. Most 
did not have the stomach or strength for 
the work involved, There were limits to 
how long even the best of them were able 
or willing to continue. Then three years 
ago a woman named Mary Wheeler 
turned up. and Lynch feels that her coin¬ 
cidental coming was one of the best 
things that ever happened to him or the 
wolves. An active, outspoken, confident 
woman, a kind of Alpha female. Wheeler 
had raised a family in the Los Angeles 
area, had gone through a divorce and had 
been wandering around the West in a van 
with three goats and some camping gear, 
looking for a retreat and meaning, just as 
Lynch once had. In 1976 she bought a 
cottage overlooking Discovery Bay, a 
mile or so from Lynch’s properly. 
Though heretofore a city or suburban 
person, Wheeler was a passionate animal 
lover. “I was the one everybody in the 
neighborhood brought animals to. and 
usually left them with.” she says- “Aban¬ 
doned kittens, fledgling birds, sick dogs.” 
Inevitably, after settling in on the shores 
of Discovery Bay, she was attracted to 
the wolf sanctuary and began hanging 
around it as a volunteer worker. Her ini¬ 
tial reception was not cordial. Lynch was 
preoccupied with his usual wolf work and 
with what he describes as the bitter 
breakup of his marriage. “I was worn 
down, half-crazy and ready to flip out," 
he says of this bad time. 

“He was like a man withdrawing from 
the world.” says Wheeler, “or maybe 
someone turning into stone. Once in a 
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while I got a glimpse of what he really 
was—a very smart, kind man—but not 
very often. 1 started to avoid the place be¬ 
cause there was trouble there that I 
couldn’t do anything about." 

In 1978 Wheeler heard a conversation 
in the village store to the effect that the 
wolf man was dying in his house, un¬ 
attended. “1 said. ‘My God, why hasn’t 
somebody done something?' ” she says. 
“1 can’t understand how people can just 
stand around talking about something 
like that.” 

She went at once to Lynch’s cabin and 
found him in a coma, brought about, it 
was later diagnosed, by a combination 
of exhaustion, bad food and little of it, a 
viral infection and assorted anxieties. 
Wheeler took charge, nursing and feed¬ 
ing, cleaning up the premises and doing 
what wolf chores she could. When Lynch 
recovered she stayed on, working regu¬ 
larly with him and for the pack. Her spe¬ 
cial area of expertise has become the 
pups. 13 of which she hand-raised this 
summer. Often in the past, small pups 
would squirm through fences into adja¬ 
cent pens or press too closely against such 
fences. Because prohibitions against vi¬ 
olence among wolves apply principally 
within packs and not to those wolves over 
there, many of the young animals that 
Lynch could not foster by himself were 
killed by adults as trespassers. 

Despite—in fact, partly because of— 
their success with new litters, neither 
Lynch nor Wheeler, who has become in 
effect an associate pack leader, is opti¬ 
mistic about the future of the sanctuary 
on the Olympic Peninsula. This year, for 
the first time. Lynch culled nine animals 
that were weak or defective. As he som¬ 
berly admits, there are too many wolves. 
Destroying the animals under any cir¬ 
cumstances is emotional torture for 
Lynch, and in the future he plans to let 
natural attrition reduce the pack. By not 
allowing them to breed, he hopes to elim¬ 
inate subspecies other than nubilu^, re¬ 
taining only the true buffalo wolves. He 
believes somewhere between 35 and 50 
of these animals will provide sufficient 
genetic variety to maintain good breed¬ 
ing stock. 

Lynch sees other crises closing in 
around the present sanctuary. Farm and 
ranchlands on the Olympic Peninsula are 
being sold off to resort and residential de- 
continued 
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velopers, and he must travel farther and 
work longer to find meat. His chronic 
money problems have worsened because 
of his impending divorce settlement and 
because he has closed the sanctuary to 
fee-paying tourists. He took this step be¬ 
cause the larger number of wolves has 
made it impossible for him to care for 
them and also supervise stray visitors. 
Predictably. Lynch does not seem to 
greatly regret the absence of the tourists. 
The sanctuary is now largely dependent 
on the largesse of 100 or so “wolf adop¬ 
ters.” individuals and families through¬ 
out the country who make monthly do¬ 
nations for the upkeep of an individual 
wolf or the pack in general. To facilitate 
such donations, the sanctuary has been 
formaiiy estabiished as the nonprofit, tax- 
free Dr. E. H. McCleery Lobo Wolf 
Foundation- Even so. expenses remain 
greater than income. The wolves get by 
because of the willingness of Lynch and 
Wheeler to live on very little and in debt. 

Lynch feels that he should find a bet¬ 
ter. more secluded retreat. And there is 
a dream that is never long out of his mind. 
In it the buffalo wolves are returned to 
part of their ancient range and allowed 
to live there as feral, free animals. “Tech¬ 
nically. it is feasible.” says Lynch. “I 
would need a full section of land in an iso¬ 
lated area. I would fence it into three 
large pens, say of 200 acres each. Td put 
a good pair in each enclosure and start 
to provide them with live game, I would 
begin to harass them, shoot at them with 
pellets that sting but do not wound, set 
padded traps that hurt but do not maim, 
chase them on horseback, in Jeeps and 
on snowmobiles, teach them that man al¬ 
ways means trouble, to be afraid of the 
sound, sight and smell of him. By the 
time their pups were mature they would 
be wary enough to be released,” 

The question that brings Lynch quick¬ 
ly down to earth, as it does others who 
contemplate the reintroduction to the 
wild of wolves and other large species, is 
where this release might be made. There 
has been talk that wolves might be 
brought back to Yellowstone or Glacier 
parks, both of which may now harbor a 
few animals as either casual visitors from 
Canada or as permanent, secretive res¬ 
idents. However, there is a doubt that re¬ 
introduced wolves would remain in a 
park and thus avoid confrontation with 


private landowners and domestic stock 
animals. Or. if they did, that their pres¬ 
ence would be compatible with other 
park uses. Some ecologists have suggest¬ 
ed establishing a large preserve in the 
northern plains and mountain area that 
would encompass 20 or 30 thousand 
acres of fenced land. In it wolves and 
other endangered species would be re- 
lea.sed and contained. The public would 
be excluded from these lands for several 
decades while the experiment was pro¬ 
ceeding and its results analyzed. 

“Biologically it is possible, but the pol¬ 
itics make it improbable.” says Lynch. 
“I doubt that this country cares enough 
or is farsighted enough for something like 
that. I don’t really believe that the Parks 
or Forest Service or any government out¬ 
fit cares enough to organize a non-public- 
use preserve or has guts enough to keep 
the long-range promises that would have 
to be made. " 

mm 

ccause of his feelings about 

public wildlife agencies and 
agents. Lynch says flatly. “I would not 
permit any of the buffalo wolves to be 
used in any reiniroduction scheme un¬ 
less I had absolute, no-strings-atiached 
authority over how they were used. Too 
much has gone into preserving them to 
take a chance on them being lost or mon- 
grelized by some bureaucrat who cares 
more about politics and his job than 
about wolves.” 

Lynch has a backup ambition. “I’d like 
a place where, for whatever we have left 
of our lives. Mary and 1 could work qui¬ 
etly with the wolves and preserve the nu- 
bilus gene pool, so it would be there if 
in the future something happened that 
would permit successful reintroduction. 
It would be a place without near neigh¬ 
bors and the hassles that go with neigh¬ 
bors. God knows I’m used to living with¬ 
out money, but I'd like enough so we 
were not always on the verge of disas¬ 
ter—enough for some decent equipment 
and maybe to pay a living wage for one 
or two competent assistants. I’d like a 
lot more time just to observe and think. 
I’ve been with these wolves 19 years, and 
I’m just beginning to understand how 
much there is still to know. I've never 
had time to organize and expand my 
notes, or even make notes on a lot of ob¬ 


servations and ideas I've had. On a place 
like that I'd want a small guest cabin 
where serious students, not the ego trip¬ 
pers. could stay and watch the wolves. 
Wc could exchange ideas. 1 don’t know 
how or if that can happen. 1 don't think 
it should be done on public land or with 
public money, I suppose I'm thinking of 
a private patron, an angel or a consor¬ 
tium of angels. I keep hoping that some¬ 
thing will turn up. The strange thing is 
that from the beginning, when old Dr. 
McCleery got the first wolves, something 
has always turned up when the wolves 
needed it the most.” 

As has been suggested. Jack Lynch is 
not a man who reacts agreeably if he 
thinks he is being baited or leased. The 
final question was pul carefully. “Jack, 
you have given 19 years—hard years— 
of your life to these animals. As a matter 
of cold fact, they are mu.seum pieces, like 
a lock of George Washington’s hair or 
an old musket. They can’t survive except 
as wards. They have no natural ecolog¬ 
ical function or impact, h seems very un¬ 
likely that anything is going to change 
for them. So the hard question is, why 
have you done what you’ve done? Why 
do you keep on being the Keeper?" 

Lynch look a quick step or two back¬ 
ward, pivoted on his heel, stared for a 
few moments toward the wolf pens and 
then turned again, shaking his head from 
side to side. “What you arc really ask¬ 
ing is whether my life has been worth 
anything?” 

“Yes." 

“Ail right. If the animals in those pens 
disappear, the buffalo wolf is gone for¬ 
ever. There is nothing we can do to re¬ 
create them. In their genes is the history 
of the evolutionary and ecological forces 
that made this land—made us. too. I have 
kept something unique, historic and mag¬ 
nificent alive in this world. Otherwise it 
would be gone forever. Before 1 came to 
the wolves I was like a lot of people. 1 
couldn’t name one thing I had done that 
was worth anything to anybody but my¬ 
self, that would have any meaning after 
1 was gone. Now i have saved the genes 
of the buffalo wolves. I am part of his¬ 
tory. which means I am part of the fu¬ 
ture. whether anybody remembers my 
name or not. I believe that my life has 
been worth something. I don’t envy any 
man.” end 
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First Person 


by KENNETH RUOEEN 


EVEN THE DOG DAYS DIDN'T DIMINISH 
THE JOY OF BIKING ON THE OPEN ROAD 


A lilile over a year ago my wife. Anne, 
and daughter. Louisa, gave me a bicycle 
for my 49ih birthday, and almost imme¬ 
diately it began to change my life. Now 
I have two bikes, normal blood pressure 
after years of high-average checkups, a 
lower resting pulse rate, leg muscles that 
I flex for friends at slight provocation 
and. having taken off 25 pounds, the 
bean-ptilc build of a teen-ager. What's 
more. I have gained a w indow on an all- 
but-invisible American subculture— 
competitive bicycling. 

In late August this year, a w-eek after 
my SOth birthday. I pedaled off on a 700- 
mile solo bike tour. Anne was writing a 
btxik. Louisa was heading back to school, 
and I had some vacation coming, so it 
was a perfect time for such a journey. 
And 1 had a couple of goals: first, to make 
a pilgrimage to the Saratoga Springs. 
N.Y. shop of lien Scrotta. the craftsman 
who built the frame of bike No. 2; sec¬ 
ond. to thumb my nose at encroaching 
age. I had begun to be concerned about 
that some months before the birthday 
bike, a middling-quality 10-speed, ar¬ 
rived. The cause of my concern was a 
Manhattan street scene in which a per¬ 
sistent hooker and 1 were the actors. An¬ 
gered by my rebufl. as a parting epithet 
the lady had snapped, approximately. 
"You white-haired old fornicator." 

Wliiie-haired I was. and am—prema¬ 
turely. of course. But old? How could 
she have been so cruel. Admittedly, af¬ 
ter more than two decades of magazine 
writing and editing, years of heavy smok¬ 
ing and frequent deadlines. 1 couldn’t 
pass for a kid anymore. I knew 1 could 
stand some exercise. But I despised jog¬ 
ging and. being a heavy-boned sinker, 
swimming was out of the question. But 
to my astonishment. I took to bicycling 
like a raccoon to garbage cans. Soon I 
was doing 20. 30. 40 miles a day on the 
lightly traveled roads near my home in 
the exurbs north of New York City. 

As i studied up on bicycling. I began 
to get a yen for a "nice bike." an ultra¬ 


lightweight number of the kind racers 
ride. .After seeing a report on a Serotta 
in liicycUng magazine. 1 ordered one. On 
the day after Christmas 1978. I drove 
over to Park Ridge. N.J. to get it. There 
is no Santa Claus, you say? I give you 
two—Ben Scrotta and Walt Grot/, the 
latter a former intercollegiate and New 
Jersey state track racing champion and 
onetime holder of the U.S. 25-mi!c road 
record, who runs the Cyclcspori bike 
shop and is Serotta's retailer in my part 
of the megalopolis. Grotz and a helper, 
racer Dave Rosencrans, spent ihe after- 
n<H)n patiently, expertly completing the 
assembly of a dream of a bike. When 
they were (inished. my glistening blue 
Serotta frameset of Columbus tubing was 
hung with Campagnolo brakes, cranks, 
pedals, dcrailleurs and such. 3ttt saddle 
and stem. Cinclli bars. .Mavic wheels and 
Clement sewup tires. 

That bike was one of the most beau¬ 
tiful things I'd ever seen. And. oh my. 
what a beaut on the road. At 2l'/i 
pounds—compared with the 30 of old 
No. 1. which I kept for bad-road, bad- 
weather riding—and with a shorter 
wheelbase, smaller fork rake, steeper an¬ 
gles and those sewups. the Scrotta was 
to my other bike as a quarter horse is to 
a lead pony. That I paid close to S9(H) 
for it struck some of my friends as ex¬ 
travagant. But 1 regard it as perhaps the 
best and most sensible purchase I ever 
made. It is not merely functional for fun 
and fitness: it is a work of art. 

A-s 1 began planning my I'm-SO-bui- 
don't-feel-it lour. 1 wasn’t crazy about 
the idea of hanging luggage panniers and 
a seat bag on that racy bicycle, but of 
necessity I did. and on 
a gray August morning, 
wearing black bike shorts 
and a T shirt and with 
cleated shoes strapped 
into toe clips, headed to- 
w'ard .Saratoga Springs. 

190 miles aw ay. 

A broken spoke two 
hours out was a minor, 
easily fixed annoyance. 

The Housatonic River in 
western Connecticut was 
a frequent companion as 
the miles floated past. 

Four deer came down 
from a steep green ridge 
of the Berkshire foothills 
to eye me and nibble at 
windfalls in an orchard. 


where I took refuge from a sudden rain- 
squall not 300 yards from the day’s 
destination, the White Han Inn in Salis¬ 
bury. Conn. 

I did 65 miles on Day 1. and at dinner 
in the inn that evening, attired in a 
"dress" outfit of red polo shirt, green 
trousers and orange lightweight running 
shoes—a clash of colors that would have 
sent Anne up the wall had she seen it—I 
was euphoric. The ride had been invigo¬ 
rating. the scenery splendid, the passing 
motorists courteous, as they would be 
throughout the tour I fe/r young. 

The next day's ride, to Williamstown. 
Mass., brought the first of the tour’s three 
fiat tires (with uncanny foresight I had 
packed three spares! and momentary 
doubt as to whether 1 should have 
switched to the more common clincher 
rims and wired-on tires, Standard wis¬ 
dom says to lour on wired-ons. but I 
found the feel and lightness of the more 
vulnerable sewups irresistible. Still do. 
Glass fragments caused two of the three 
flats, and I realized 1 might have prevent¬ 
ed both if 1 had used "tire-savers” or run 
a gloved hand over the tires more often 
to brush away the roadside debris they 
picked up. My failure to do so makes me 
no less angry at people who throw bottles 
from cars. The aggravation they cause bi¬ 
cyclists nationwide must be enormous. 

That afternoon a thunderstorm caught 
me far from shelter on Route 7 in north¬ 
western .Massachusetts. I crouched for 
half an hour beneath a table lilted up 
against the rain at a roadside picnie area. 
Next morning the local newspaper re¬ 
ported that a man had been killed by 
lightning in the same storm. Irrationally. 
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20 passenger-miles per gallon 




72 passenger-miles per gallon 

(Mpg is less lhan exact multiple of 4 due to increased passenger weight.) 









Think of a car pool as a 
waste-watchers club. 


Afterall, that’swhat it really is. 

The U.S. Department of Energy tel Is us that 
by increasing the nation’s average commuter 
carload by only one person, we can reduce 
our total gasoline usage by more than 25 
miilion gallons each day. 

Can you imagine, then, how much more 
efficient van pools—which can carry up to 
10 people—would be? 

We, and other companies who use them, can. 

Under Atlantic Richfield'sown van pool and 
subscription bus program in Los Angeles, 
some 600 employees commute daily to our 
company headquarters. 

They not only save about 150,000 gallons of 
gasoline each year, but most of them also 
cut their commuting costs in half. 

In these times of higher prices and frequent 
shortages, we're doing everything we can 
to help people use gasoline more efficiently. 

That’s why we’re sending our Drive for 
Conservation Caravans all over the country. 


These mobile units contain special equipment 
and testing devices which actually demon- 



To demonsirale how the average driver cart save as much as 30% 
in gas money, the ARCO “Drive for Conservation" Caravans are 
travelling all over the country. 


strate how the average driver can get as much 
as 30% more miles per gallon from his car. 

Just by taking better care of his car and 
making simple changes in his driving habits. 

There are other ways we can all consume 
less, too. And we plan to tell you about them 
in future advertisements. 

Because Atlantic Richfield believes a leaner, 
trimmer America is a healthier America. 

It’s time we all went 
on an energy diet. 


ARCO 


Atlantic Richfield Company 


For more information on curbing our energy appetites, write for a copy of THE ARCO ENERGY DIET, 
Box 30103, Los Angeles, California 90030. 





How to give 

TIME for 
Christmas 

at our special 
once-a-Year gift rate. 

^i)ll can send a tlill year's snliscription (weekly 
issues) toTIMK iniw for just J2-( ti saving off the 
regular yearl\ rate* 

.■\nd N' litit ;i wonderful gilt TIME makes — for 
friends, neighbors, rel:iti\ es, impontint customers, a 
teacher, somettne lit ing abroad - frtr anyone, in fact, 
with a liveK' interest in what's going on in the tvorld 
around them, for e\ er\-one who enjoys good reading. 

■|b give TIME this Christmas, simply fill in the 
Christmas Order Eorm bound in this issue and dro)-) it 
in the mail totlatObu'll receive a handsome card sou 
can send to announce each gift.XVe'U take care of the 
rest, and bill you alter Chri.stmas at the low gift rate. 

If the Order Eorm is missing, \'ou may call 
toll free.SOO (>21 8200 to enter sour gift sub.scriplions. 

(in Illinois, call HOO 9~2 ,S.y02.) Or write to: TI.ME. 

Ttl Nonh FairbanksCoun. Chica,go, Illinois 6 O 6 II. 

TIME-FOR-CHRISTMAS? 
WHAT A BRIGHT IDEA! 


FIRST PERSON I'Ofirmmx/ 

1 suppose, ihc siory reinforced my long- 
sumding belief ihui the average luck that 
had marked my life would continue in- 
detinilcly. i would cash no million-dollar 
lottery tickets, but then 1 wouldn't catch 
a lightning holt, cither. 

What I did catch the following day was 
a pair of monster hills, both of them as¬ 
cents of about four miles, i made it all the 
way up the tirsi one —and most of the sec¬ 
ond—silting down, hut I resolved to put 
a freewheel wiih somewhat lower gearing 
on the bike when 1 got to Saratoga 
Springs that afteriHH'n. Serotta himself 
supervised the switchover at a bike shop 
he once ow ned. and he and Ins wife. Mar- 
C 1 C, kindly invited me to dinner. 

1 had pictured the Serotias as rugged 
individualists making it in a world that 
gets tougher on small enterprises every 
day. and that proved to be the case. Af¬ 
ter more than fouryears ofseven-day. 12- 
hour-a-day workweeks. Ben. who is 26. 
and Murcie. 26. who contributes impor¬ 
tantly to frame linishing by. among other 
things, using jewelers' tiles to give an im¬ 
peccable tapered look to the lugs that an¬ 
chor the frame tubes, have recently been 
able to hire an apprentice and. most 
weeks, operate on a six-day schedule. 
Their work is done in iwo small sheds 
and a third sttueiure. not big enough to 
be called a barn, situated behind the sol¬ 
id old farmhouse west of Saratoga that 
the Scroitas arc fixing up. At peak pro¬ 
duction the Serotias can turnout lOClub 
Special—that is. semicusiom—framesets 
a week; that's the kind I have. They also 
build custom racing and touring frames 
tailored to the buyer's most finicky specs, 
as well as a laridein. 

1 liked it when Ben said he makes the 
best frames he can not only because his 
name goes on them but also because 
"lives are at stake." By then I liad come 
to like everything about Ben and Mar- 
cie. and to feel inordinately proud of my¬ 
self for having made the buy I did. de¬ 
spite the scant research on the subject 
readily available to laymen. 

Having a Serotta also had given me a 
riKiling interest at bike races, to which I 
was beginning to go. and here again 1 
was fortunate. At the first competition I 
saw. the Memorial Day Tour of Somer¬ 
ville. N.J-. Pennsylvania's Mac Martin 
won the 50-mile feature. In September's 
lOO-kilometer pro-am on the boardwalk 
at WildwotKl. N.J.. Indianan Tom 
Doughty came home third. Because both 
raced Serottas in fields loaded with llal- 
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WINTERIZE 

and 

SAVE OIL 


Eoch Fait millions of gallons of onli- 
freeze (derived from oil) are purchosed, 
installed, ond wosledi 


Check your coolant, if it's dirty and has 
been used more than a few seasons — 
replace it with a fresh coolant solution. 
And to protect your new irtvesiment. 
ond the engine, from leaks and seep- 
oge just add o ran of BAR'S IFAKS 


HOWEVER: 

if your old ontifreeze solution is still 
clean....merely odd a con of BAR’S 
LEAKS for continued protection agoinst: 

RUST and CORROSION 
LIME & SCALE BUILD-UP 
SEEPAGE 
and LEAKS 

BAR'S LEAKS . The easy way to 

help save millions of gallons of oil each 
season' 


FREE: v.r<i»ler eu 

n*>« 1 6 cog* bookivt 


i«d Coelmq Syiitm 



IT'S PELLETIZED 


Bar't Iteki It vtarf werUwldt on most now cor 
assonib/)f linos ond Is proloctod by U S Aolont Num. 
bors ?.SS0.7l9onct2.935.14« 

FRE-6AR. INC.. Dept. SI-MOi. P.O. Box 45. 
Holly, Ml. 48442. Plant Locations: San Jose, 
CA; Taylor, Mi: Lawrencevillo, GA; Spring 
field, AAO: Harrisburg, PA; Kingsville, Ontario. 
Canada,- Tokyo, Japan; Barcelona. Spaln,- 
Pinelown, South Africa: Sydney, Australia: 
Papakura, New Zealand. 


lan Mums. Colnagos. and ihe like, as well 
as bikes of other U.S. frame builders, that 
made me 1-3 as a Scroita fan in just two 
highly competitive races. At Wildwood. 
Grotz was handling Bill Watkins, a strong 
rider who was the 1977 collegiate cham¬ 
pion when he rode for Army. Watkins' 
day ended prematurely, because of a 
wheel failure: but viewing the action with 
Grotz and his son Mike, a first-year ju¬ 
nior racer. 1 had an unusual opportunity 
to get the insights of experts and thus ap¬ 
preciate the subtle races within the race. 

Except for the leg that took me to Sar¬ 
atoga. 1 had picked no specific lour route 
I wanted to nose into Canada, because 
that scented more of an accomplishment 
than staying south of the border. Plot¬ 
ting routes beforehand had become so 
time-consuming that I had chucked the 
deep-think approach and had started out 
equipped only with an Exxon road map 
of New England. I used knowledgeable 
IcK'als to fill in the gaps, Serolta. for ex¬ 
ample. pul me on to a scenic ride along 
the Batten Kill, a stream I followed from 
Cambridge. N.Y. to Arlington. VT. At my 
Manchester. Vt. motel the next morning, 
a middle-aged man. who was clearing the 
swimming pool of leaves left by a storm 
in the night, spotted me wheeling out my 
bike. He wanted to know where I was 
headed and by what road. 

“RkuIc 7 ti) Middlcbuiy,” 1 told liini. 

“Nope." he said. ‘Take Route 30." 

Thus another winner—a Labor Day 
ride through farm and lake country on 
roads almost free of traffic. Free of eat¬ 
ing places, too. l.unch was three Oh 
Henry! bars and a quart of orange juice 
bought at the store at a tilling station. 

Why had the man at the motel been 
so firm'’ It turned out that he was an old 
racer—and still a racer in his age group. 
1 gathered -who had done "150 miles 
myself the day before. 1 have found that 
it is important, as a novice rider, not to 
be intimidated by the feats of others. And 
they are legion. Transcontinental rides 
are frequent. Seventy-year-olds routinely 
ride centuries—100 miles in a day. Rac¬ 
ers are capable of prixiigious speeds over 
implausible distances. Tour de France 
stage racers arc obviously superhuman. 

And so. taking it nice and easy. 1 pro¬ 
ceeded from Middlebury to South Hero. 
VT. on Grand Isle in Lake Champlain; to 
the Quebec tow n of St. Jean near Mon¬ 
treal: to JcfTcrsonvillc. Slowc and Roch¬ 
ester m Vermont, the last a hamlet 50 
miles down Route 100. a big favorite of 


bike tourists, from Stowe. Then came a 
glide along the White River to its con¬ 
fluence with the Connecticut and a short 
pull to Hanover. N.H. From there I fol¬ 
lowed the Connecticut Valley south, with 
slops at Bratileboro. Vi.; South Hadley. 
Mass.; West Springfield. Mass.; and Hart¬ 
ford. Conn, After leaving Hartford. I 
swung away from the river at Middle- 
town and headed for New Haven on 
Long Island Sound. 1 completed the lour 
on the 20th day with a 55-mile roller¬ 
coaster ride westward back home. 

Rain forced me to hole up twice. The 
backlash of Hurricane Frederick caught 
me on the Quebec flatlands. and I sprint¬ 
ed for motel shelter in the town of Hcn- 
ryvillc, Good thing the quincuillcric was 
open. I had run out of WD-40, Grot/' 
elixir for anything squirtable on a hike, 
and in Henryville I found a handy six- 
ounce size of the walcr-chasing lubricant. 
Grot/ had said spray "the whole bike" 
anytime it got drenched. Dutifully I did. 

Tropical Storm David produced an¬ 
other day's rain, starting shortly after I 
departed South Hadley, where the most 
impressive copper beech tree I ever came 
across spreads its lOO-foot wingspan on 
the campus of Ml. Holyoke College. 1 
had my only fall of the trip that morning 
in the nearby town of Holyoke. foc*lishly 
traversing a wet grade crossing on wet 
liies ai an angle not exactly square with 
the tracks. The front wheel caught a 
groove and I was down to the left, es¬ 
caping with the lighic'sl possible damage; 
abrasions on elbow and knee. Had there 
been irafiie. things might have been a lit¬ 
tle dicey. Next lime I'll dismount. 

On the whole the weather was good, 
culminating in three days as crisp and 
bright as I had experienced in any late 
summer. Even in Vermont and New 
Hampshire, where the temperature 
dipped to 35 on two mornings and was 
below 40 on another, with frost reported 
in "high hollows.” I wasn’t uncomfort¬ 
able. A featherweight windbreaker over 
a heavy cotton turtleneck over a short- 
sleeved wool bike sweater kept me warm 
enough. A pair of light wool mitf inserts, 
picked up at a general store, sufficed to 
protect my hands. 

The problem of dogs I never really 
solved. Evidently it is a serious one for 
many touring cyclists, .Some riders carry 
a dog-deterrent aerosol spray. Others 
kick at or swing lire pumps at dogs, or 
try to outrace them. I eschewed the aero- 
-sol method, because I didn't want to ciul- 
cmitmiicd 






















Discover Camel Limits 
satisfaction. 


Warning The Surgeon General Has Deiermined 
Thai Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


The Camel World 
of satisfaction comes 
to low tar smoking. 

This is where it all started. 
Came) quality, now in a rich tasting 
Camel blend for smooth, low tar 
smoking. Camel Lights brings the 
solution to taste in low tar. 


UGHTS; 10 mg. "tar". O.B mg. nicoiine. LIGHTS lOO'S; 

**13 mg."lar.l.O mg. nicoiine. av. per cigaretle hy FTC method.* 
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WE COULDN’T SAYSCOrCH NOW HAS 
THE WORLD’S TRUEST SOUND IF IT 
WEREN’T THE ABSOLUTE TRUTH. 

Here s [he proof . . new Scoich’ Metafine'. 

Made with pure metal particles, not jusi metal oxide, 
it delivers higher highs, lower lows-douP/e the output 
of chromium dioxide tapes. 

The same dedication to technological perfection 
that made Metatine possible is a part of every 
Scotch recording tape we make. 



SCOTCH RECORDING TAPE. THE TRUTH COMES OUT, 

aifl 
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Speakers Bureau 



Nothins brishtens up an audience like a star from the world 
of sport. And the Sports Illustrated Speakers Bureau 
has 2000 of them ready to sparkle at sales meetinss, award 
dinners, conventions, store openinss or 
wherever else the color and excitement of 
sports can help you shine. 


For more information 
contact 

Keith Morris, Director 
SI Athletes ^rvice 
Prosram and 
Speakers Bureau, 
Time & Life Bids., 
New York, N.y 10020. 
(212) 841-3338-9 


FIRST PERSON 

kT the bills with the Citn and its niouni. 
bill 1 tried the other defenses. Oulspeed- 
ing dogs was the best of them, but I 
thought it was damned unfair to be sub- 
jeeied to a two-dog relay one afternoon 
in somhern New Hampshire. As if they 
had praelieed in antieipaiion of my ar¬ 
rival on their streteh of road. Dog 1 look 
me for 40 yards and then handed me over 
to Dog 2, who. in his e.xuberanee. got 
ahejid of me. A wheel feint spooked him 
long enough to ensure my getaway. Ser- 
oita calls sueh dog rtices a bike tourist's 
■'interval training." Speaking for myself. 
I would have liked longer intervals be¬ 
tween the intervals. 

In Pike River. Quebec, I unwisely lei 
myself be startled by the sudden appear¬ 
ance of a dog. 1 jerked my right foot out 
of the strap to get in ;i kick at him. a stu¬ 
pid thing to do. and in the process nudged 
a pannier rack hiwk free. That caused 
the right-side pannier to sag against the 
spokes and freewheel, making expensive 
noises. C halk up some more good luck: 
the damage was only a two-inch rip in 
the pannier and a bent rack strut. 

Not longafter returning from the tour. 
[ pulled away from home on my bike 
iiiid saw. maybe .W yards ahead, two lit¬ 
tle girls on one bicycle, the one forward 
pedaling, the one aft astride the seal and 
holding, so help me. a good-si/cd. 
squirming dog. I knew exactly what was 
going to happen ,As 1 accelerated past, 
the dog got loose and gave me all the 
speed I could handle. 

Hut on dog days and all the others, 
the tour had been a sharp, refreshing 
break fri>m routine. Mileage covered var¬ 
ied from 30 to 65 or 70 a day. A couple 
of days 1 rested up and rode not at all. I 
liad ga/ed at pletisaiit lakes and streams, 
farms and forests, and had made a num¬ 
ber of interesting ascents and gleeful 
downhill runs—although none of the 
■‘open-eoHin" swixips dear to those who 
fancy themselves daredevil racers, Thir¬ 
ty miles an hour, by my reckoning, was 
about tops downhill. 

While 1 am now frisky enough to 
weather the geriatric slurs of street ladies, 
not to mention friends w ho come on w ith 
the "silver-fox" approach. I haven't quite 
recaptured the feeling one has. when 
truly young, that life is endless and 
hardy risks arc worth taking. It's prob¬ 
ably just as well; I'd like to be in one 
piece and pedaling next year, and the 
year after ihiii. There are a lot of other 
places I want to ride to. end 
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THE KODAK ALL-AMERICA FOOTBALL TEAM 


Ar the end of this seoson, 
rhe Americon Foorboll 
Cooches Associorion wilf 
ogree on 22 college foorboll 
ployerswho ore represenro- 
rive of rhe besr in rhe norion. 
For rhese young men, irwill 


be on unequalled honor ro 
be recognized by rhe men 
vv-ho l^now rhe gome besr— 
rhe cooches There ore mony 
All-Americon foorboll reoms. 
There is only one selecred by 
rhe college foorboll cooches. 
The 1979 Kodols All-Americo 


Foorboll Team. Worch for ir. 

Wrire for rhe free book- 
ler, Sporrs Phorogrophy—Tips 
and Techniques (AW-2). 
Eosrmon Kodok Compony, 
Depr. 412L, 3405rore5r., 
Kochesrer, NY 14650. 
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Clarks Desert’Boot. 
Comfort and 
duraUlitytoboot 





It feels. 

greafand lasts • 

long. That's what 
makes Qarks Desert, 

Boot one of the world's.’<?|assic ' 

casual shoes. ’ .. " ‘ ' 

Only Clarks gives’ycJli tbeonginat Desert. 
Boot, created for the British Army over 40 years; 
ago.Today it's still crafted with soft'sand suede 
and long wealing plantation crepe soles. You 
won't believe a shoe can be so rugged, yet so 
luxurious. 

Insist on the first and finest Desert Boot, for 
men and women from Clarks. It's got comfort to 
spare—and durability to boot. 





Made by skilled hands the world over. 

Available in boot or oxford.Clarks shoes priced from $25.00. 
For the store nearest you write Clarks, 

Box 92.8elden Station, Norwalk, CT06852-Dept.' ’H-5I-TIS 


" .. .Tree! 2, an unusual 
company that started with 
an investment of $37 in 
1972 and now grosses S6 
million annually.... is the 
brainchild of Rory Fuerst, 
wtio was thinking of going 
into the fastfood business 
until he happened to notice 
how many people were 
wearing tennis shoes in 
need of new soles. He 
gathered up some old ten¬ 
nis shoes and used his 
mother's oven to heat the 
soles to 375° so he could 
remove them. When the 
odor permeated the sub¬ 
stantial family residence, 
Fuerst took over a guest- 
liotise and used infrared 
lamps to loosen the soles 
from the slioes, which he 
had hung on ski poles." 


Where did this appcar'Time? 
Business Week’ Peuplc; No, it's 
from Sole Support, a piece in 
Sports Illustratcd's Scorecard, 
where the news of sports is wide 
and vaned. 
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FOR 

THE RECORD 


A roundup of tho wook Oct. 22-28 

Compiled by HILL COLSON 


PRO BASKETBALL—I hunks Urttel) lo (he cluich plj> 
(>f Kermit VrashingU'n, I’otilanO won three games hv 
j UHal uf live poinis ami remained unlxaien. In j 
■hO-XJl vulory over Kansas Cil>. Washington stored 
(he deciding points on a iip-in at the buzzer Agnmsi 
Onser (he Tullussing night, he hit (»« free throws 
wiih 17 seconds remaining to pui the Trail Bln/crs 
ahead KK-g7 and then preserved the win by stealing 
the ball Irum David Thompson. Portland later picked 
up Its ninth straight victory—a club record—by edg¬ 
ing Chicago dS-d.'. Milssaukee. which last season fin¬ 
ished SI* games under .500. upended Detroit 1.12-1 IK 
for Its eighth cxthsecuiive win Mnrqucs Johnusn 
pumped in 25 points for the Bucks, and Junior llr<dge- 
man. who has been scoring 21 a game coming off the 
bench, added 2N .After losing seven straight. Denver 
defeated L'lah llfi-dp for its first victory of the sea¬ 
son. Liriicr. the Jazz edged San Diego I Iff-lfW lor ilv 
initial win. despite a .H-poini perfermance from Lloyd 
Free, who has scored more than 30 in eight of the Clip¬ 
pers' first nine games Rill Walton has played in none 
of them, iind San Dicgn learned that its t? million cen- 
icr will he out for at least another month wnh an in¬ 
jured foot. George Gervin's 41 poini ellorl lifted San 
Antonio to a 12*7-113 victory over Detroit The nest 
night lurry Kenon and Gervin piimped in 27 and 25 

i points, respectively, as the Spurs knocked olT Indiana 
I2K-I2I for iheir founh win in a ruw Magic John¬ 
son. who sal out three games with a sprained knee, 
hit for 26 psiinis in 2K minutes and was «ie of $i* play¬ 
ers in double figures as Los Angeles heat Kansas City 
116-MM. barber, live Lakers sewed III or more points 
in a 1(>2-X7 viciory over Liah, and four had between 
1*7 and 23 in a lOb-d'^ defeat of Seattle, Aflcr routing 
Indi.ina 136-112 before only 7,911 fans—the smallest 
crowd fivr a Kmck game in the i l-yeat history of the 
curreni Mudison Square Garden—New York handed 
New Jersey us sixth eonsceuiivc defeat by a score rrf 
94-92. Beiwecn wins, the Knicks lost 127-116 to un 
defeated Philadelphia tpa^c.I.Vl 

BOWLING—MARK ROTM dcfealcd Joe Berurdi 
226-200 to win his fifth title of 1*779, the IS.S.rmo Kes- 
slerClassic in Indianapt’li'- Ind 

BOXING-WILFRtDO GOMF/ rcUincd his WRC su¬ 
per haniamwelghi title al Madison Square (iarden with 
.1 fifth-round knockout oi Nicky Perez ip.vgc 76'. 

PRO FOOTBALL—Vcjrlj half the faiwitcs went dow n 
todcleal. with the biggest .surpiise coming in Rain mure, 
where the Colls, the AlC East's lasl-placc learn, heat di- 
vision-lcader New England 31-26. Cull Running Had 
Joe Washington scored three limes, and Bert Jones hii 
I 7 of 30 passes for 2110 yards. Led by a defense that 
stopped W'ashmglon 18 times in goal-tu-go situations 
and sacked Quarterback Joe Theismann seven times. 
New Oilcans stunned the Redskins l-l-lO The victory 
gave the Saints sole possession of Itrst plac'e in the NIC 
West, a game in I'roni of Los Angeles. The Rams dropped 
a 20-14 decisK'it to the Giants, whom they hadn't iosi 
to since |96i. New York has now won four sir.iiglii 
since rookie Phil Simms, who threw for a pair of I Dv 
ngamsi L.A.. took over at quarterback. Tampa Bay in¬ 
creased IK NFC Central lead to three games with a 
12-10 defeat of Minnesota, and the Browrts' Brian Sipe 
was on target with 20 of 28 pessc-s as Cleveland routed 
St. Louis .’8-20 The week's first upset occurred on 
Thursday night when Oakland overeimc Dan Fours' rec¬ 
ord fourth-straight 3tiO-yafd passing performance and 
he.it the Chargers 45-21 Touts finished wnh 21 com¬ 
pletions in 37 aitempis for 303 yards, while the Raid¬ 
ers' Ken Stabler hit 13 of |7 for 212 yards. Tite loss 
dropped San Diego into a tie for first in the Afl West 
wnh Denver, which bounced back from a 42-7 Monday- 
night drubbing at the hands of Pittsburgh lo beat Kan 
sdv City 20-3. Buliimore's victoiy over the Patriots jjvc 
Miami an oppotlunny to regain a share of the lead m 
the AFC East The Dolphins Jidn'l pass it up as Bob 
(i'lesc emerged from the worst slump of his lO-yeur ca¬ 
reer by completing IK of 27 ailemri' for 287 surds lo 
lead his club lo a 27-7 win over Green B.iy Dolphin 
Wide Roecivci Duricl Hums caught a cluh-record If) 
passes for IKD yards and one TD. In a game that fea 
lured SI* lead changes, San Francisco's Steve DcRerg 
threw for a career-high 348 yards and ihrce touchdowns, 
and C'hicagos Walter Payton carried the ball 23 times 
lor 162 yards and three IDs lu become the lirsi pijyer 
this sexson 10 rush tor more than 1,(730 yards The Rears 
ended upon lop28-27 isQuanerhick "vlike Phipps lofi- 
cd a 4a-yurd storing strike lo Wide Receiver Jumes 
S^oll wnh I 29 remaining for the decisive pomis Joe 


Ferguson's seven-yard touchdown toss to Tight End 
Reuben Gant with 1:25 on (he clock lifted RulTalo to a 
20-17 win over Deiroit. Ferguson, the AFC's top quar- 
lerhack, completed 17 of 35 passes for 339 yards. The 
game was in douht until the final play, when the Bills 
blocked Benny Ricardo's 44-Yard field-goal attempt. 
Houston kicker Tom Friisch was more fortunate. His 
second overtime field goal of the season—a 35-yarder— 
gave the Oilers a 27-24 victory over the Jets. Cincin¬ 
nati rolled over Philadelphia 37-13 Ipufic SV). and in a 
rematch of last January's Super Bowl. Pittsburgh beat 
Dallas |4-3ipjge.tf)|. 

GOLF—liEORGE BLRNS and HEN CRENSHAW won 
the $250,000 National Team Classic in Lake Buena Vis- 
la. Fla. by three strokes over Peter Jacobsen and D. A. 
W'eibring, Scott Hess and Dan Halldorson. and JetT 
Kewes and Sammy Rachels. The winners finished with 
a 33-onder-par 255 for the best-ball lournameni 

HARNESS RACING-HOT HITTER ($31. Henri Filion 
in the sulky, iinished 3'/i lengths ahead of Sinking Force 
to win the $180,225 Messenger Slakes, the third leg of 
pacing's Triple Crown. The 3-yeaf-old covered (he mile 
at Roosevelt Raceway in 1,5955, 

PRO HOCKEY—lour was (he magic number for several 
(cams. .Munireal overcame a four-goal deficit to earn a 
6-6 lie with Philadelphia. Then the Canadiens beat 
Pittsburgh 8-5 behind Pierre Larouche's four scores. 
The Rangers ran off four unanswered goals cn route to 
a 6-3 victory over the Penguins, while the Islanders 
erupted for four wiihin a span of 4:41 of the third pe¬ 
riod. including two wiihin si* seconds, to beat Chicago 
6-4. The Biack Hawks have not beaten the Islanders in 
Sew York since Feb. 16. 1974. Led by MarecI DioniK, 
who had four goals. Los Angeles defeated Colorado 7-4. 
Teammate Mike Murphy subsequently picked up four 
goals as the Kings knocked ofTTomnio 7-5. Finally, St, 
Louis came from four goals behind to gain a 5-5 tie 
with Boston, which then tost to the Winnipeg Jets 3-2 
ipiipe 72) 

HORSE RACING HOWL GAME l$7.60l. ridden by 
Jorge Velasquez, won the $250,000 Turf Classic at Aq¬ 
ueduct by a neck over Trillion. The 5-year-old was timed 
in a track-record 2 28'/j for the mile and a half on grass. 

TENNIS -FVONKC GOOLAGONG CAWLEY beat 
Virginia Wade 6-0. 6-3 to win u $100,000 tournament 
in Cast Lake W'ixxJland.s. FIj 

MILEPOSTS HAWED: By the International Amateur 
Athletic Federation from miernalinnal competition un- 
111 funher notice because post-meel drug tests this sum¬ 
mer revealed traces of illegal anabolic steroids; NA¬ 
TALIA MARASESCU of Rumania, women's world- 
record holder in the mile; TOTKA PETROVA of 
Bulgaria, Work! Cup champion in the 1,500-meter run; 
discus throwers YELANA KOVALEVA and NA- 
Dr7HDA Kl'DRYAVTSEVA ofthc U.S S.R.; hurdler 
DANIELa TFNEVa of Bulgaria; and middle-distance 
runner ILCAN'A SILAJ and Jong-jumper SANTA 
VLADol'Rumania 

FIRED' As manager of the New York Yankees. BILLY 
MARTIN, after he allegedly lied about punching a 
salesman m the face in a Bloomington, Minn, hotel, 
L nder Mjri.n, the Yankees won two consecutive pen¬ 
nants and the 1977 Worid Scries. He resigned under 
pressure on July 24, 1978 and was rehired on June 19. 
1979. He guided New York to a fourth-place finish in 
ihe American League East this season. 1316 games be¬ 
hind Bullimore. DICK HOWSCR, 42. a former Yankee 
coach and currenlly the coach at Florida Slate, will re¬ 
place Marlin. 

HIRED: -As m;inager cf the K.insas City Royalb, JIM 
f RLY, 48. for the past 16 seasons a minor league man¬ 
ager. scout and coach lor (he B.illimore Orioles. 

RETIRED. AFfTRMl D. thoroughbred racing's alllime 
leading money-earner I$2.393.8I8I and winner of (he 
1978 Triple t rown. The Harbor View Farm 4-)eaT-ijld 
won 22 of his 29 starts, including a series of classic 
duels againsi Alydar. who finished second lo him in 
each of the Triple Crown events Affirmed will stand at 
Spcndthrifi Farm in Lexington. Ky 


FACES m THE CHOWB 




PERCY NICHOLS 


Percy. 17, a middle guard. 
Mocked a puni with 15 
seconds left and returned 
it for a TD lo give Amer¬ 
ican High a 13-6 w in over 
Norland and its very first 
viciory aFicr 32 straight 
losses. He also made 10 
tackles and recovered a 
fumble. 

SUE GLADNEY 


Gladney. 32. a grammar 
school teacher, won Ihe 
women’s division of ihe 
1979 Pikes Peak Mara¬ 
thon. She covered the 15 
miles to ihe IT.IIO-fool 
suminii and the 13 back 
in 4:42. surpassing the 
previous women's record 
by 27 minutes. 

JIM BOYETTE 

Siw Olcinss 

Boyette, 51. a Navy lieu¬ 
tenant commander, won 
the overall lille in the vet¬ 
eran men's division of the 
National Barefoot Water 
Ski Championships in 
Tyler, Texas. He finished 
first in Stan methods, sec¬ 
ond in tricks and third in 
wake slalom. 



RON OLESIAK 

EtstwonoPsiiK lu. 

Olesiak. 32. a policeman, 
was MVP of the Amateur 
Sofiball Association 16- 
inch slow-piich national 
tournament in Harvey. 
III. In leading the Chicago 
Bobcats to their llih 
ASA title, he batted .514 
in LO games with eight 
homers and 24 RBls. 


Mali. 15. who has been 
powerlifting for only a 
year, hoisted a total of 
715 pounds in the three 
lifts to win the 123-pound 
class of the Junior North¬ 
ern California Champi¬ 
onships in San Francisco. 
It was Ihe liret meet in 
which he competed. 


CREDITS 

4—Evelyn Fioiet sasi—H einz Kluetmeier. az—Man 
ny Miiign. s»—He.nj Kluetmecer lleti). JoAn lacono, 
34.3»—'ony Tfipio (2) He*nz Kiueimeiet (fight), 3«— 
Manny Miilan. 39—Tony Tnolo. 4A—)4enriy Millen, 
9*-Randall Roberts M—Jerry Wachter-Focus On 
Sports M—Ranr:a:iRoSertS M—OonCerlStehan TZ^ 
T»—D«r Baiiotti. J9—.e"y Cooke. 7»—Enc Schwed- 
aidi # 0 AZ—Tony Toms-c. 11 B -I4ichaei Delaney (i). 



DANNY TISDALE 

F’tiiMx.v,Tt\” 

Tisdale picked up 3!2 
yards on 30 carries and 
scored four TDs to lead 
Everman High to only its 
second win in 14 years 
over archrival Burleson. 
The 5'9". 180-pound se¬ 
nior has rushed for more 
than 100 yards in all but 
three of27gamcs. 
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BEST TEAM 

Sir: 

I would like (o congratulaie (he Piitsburgh 
Pirates on their sensational comeback victo¬ 
ry over the Orioles, and I also would like (o 
congratulate you for looking into your crys¬ 
tal ball and coming up with the article Pill, 
ihe Cily Wftere TheyHil in your April 9 Base¬ 
ball Issue. The ’79 Pirates didn’t let that tra¬ 
dition down. Dave Parker said it all when he 
raised his index finger in the air on the cover 
ofthe Baseball Issue. 

PLtLKMARtNtLLO 
Albertson, N.Y. 

Sir: 

In your 1971 major league preview {April 
17. 1971) you called the Baltimore Orioles 
"the best damn team in baseball.’’ The Pi¬ 
rates beat them in the World Scries. In this 
summer's Silver Anniversary Issue (Aug. 13) 
you moderated your stance and only called 
the Orioles “the best team in baseball." Again. 
Pilisburgh beat BaUitnoce in the Series. The 
next time you declare the Orioles the best. I 
shall take a second mortgage and bet the bun¬ 
dle on the Bucs. 

SHlKMAN'Bb.RC<tR 
Spring Valley. N.Y. 

ANOTHER VOTE FOR DRYDEN 

Sir: 

Ken Dryden’s review of hockey’s evolu¬ 
tion in recent years is the most accurate ac¬ 
count I have seen (A Came in Search of Some 
Coniesls. Oct. 8). Many athletes wish to put 
"something back" into the game that has done 
much for them. Dryden has done this with a 
sincere and honest insight into a great game 
in need of a transfusion. The NHL should 
monitor "Dr.” Dryden’s diagnosis for future 
cure. Better yet. the NHL should retain Dry¬ 
den as its resident “physician." 

Marshall JoHNsroN 
Hockey Coach 
University of Denver 
Denver 

COMING HOME 

Sir: 

I enjoyed the Homecoming articles in your 
Oct. 22 issue. I happened to be visiting (he 
Brothers of Holy Cross at Columba Hall on 
the Notre Dame campus that weekend. Ray 
Kennedy captured perfectly the entire week¬ 
end—Friday pep rally to Sunday mass. What 
a pleasure to read four such entertaining and 
nostalgic stories. 

TllOMASJ.DfcWill 

Rocky River. Ohio 
Sir: 

I thoroughly enjoyed the Homecoming sto¬ 
nes and I’m glad I read them in the order I 


chose: Fimriie, Underwood. Deford, Kenne¬ 
dy. To have finished with Deford’s depress¬ 
ing account would have dulled my appreci¬ 
ation for the whole—like grounds in the last 
sip of a good cup of coffee. 

It’s too bad that the snobbery that the Big 
Three pass off as literate gentility is allowed 
to dampen the many worthwhile aspects of in¬ 
tercollegiate athletics. 1 need only look down 
the road to Stanford University for evidence 
that the Ivy League notion that arts and let¬ 
ters are incompatible with competitive foot¬ 
ball at the highest level is an idle one. Come 
on. Harvard, Yale and Princeton, TM stack 
Stanford’s schools of law, medicine, engineer¬ 
ing. humanities, etc. against yours any day. 
and throw in a bowl game to bootl 

RlCTEACtt 
Stanford. Calif. 

Sir: 

Although 1 enjoyed parts of Frank De¬ 
ford’s homecoming—what Princeton gradu¬ 
ate wQuldci’l? —he ultimately failed to con¬ 
vince me that he had come away from my 
alma mater with any “smarts." If he had grad¬ 
uated with an ounce of intelligence to com¬ 
pensate for the pounds of sarcastic but un¬ 
fortunately sexist humor, he would have 
realized that Princeton football “has gone all 
to hell" not because "they let girls in the 
school." but because, after letting them in. 
they didn't let them play! 

RbNEECRtASGt 
Princeton '79 
Washington. D.C. 

Ps AND Os 

Sir: 

In the I9tii Hole section of your Oct. 22 
issue, a reader suggests that Jack Quinn, who 
pitched for New York and Cincinnati, among 
other (cams, holds the record for most home 
runs hit by a player whose name begins with 
the letter Q. We looked up Jack Quinn in 
The Official Encyclopedia of Baseball. All 
of the facts were correct, he did pitch for the 
New York team and the Cincinnati team, he 
did hit eight home runs in his career. But al¬ 
though he played under the name of John 
Picus Quinn, his real name turned out to be 
John Quinn Picus. So it appears that Jamie 
Quirk can relax, still holding the record for 
most homers hit by a person whose real name 
begins with Q. 

Jehry VanSchaik 
Tom VanSchaik 
D ayton 
Sir; 

I believe I may have found the true leader 
of the Qs, Neither Jack Quinn nor Jamie 
Quirk has the distinction of being the alltimc 


home-run hitter whose last name begins with 
Q. Joseph J. Quinn hit a grand total of 30 
homers from 1884 to 1901. He may also hold 
the record for most times changing teams by 
a "Q" person. He started with St. Louis of 
the Union Association, then followed with 
St. Louis of the National League. Boston of 
the NL. Boston of the Players League. Bos¬ 
ton of the NL. St. Louis of the NL, Balti¬ 
more of the NL. St- Louis of the NL, Cleve¬ 
land of the NL. St. Louis of the NL. 
Cincinnati of the NL and Washington of the 
American League. He was player/manager 
for St. Louis in 1895 and Cleveland in 1899. 
Amazingly, the Cleveland team he managed 
for 116 games in 1899 finished 84 games out 
of first with a record of 20-134' And people 
thought Casey’s Mets had a rough time. 

Douglas A. Couser 
P atrick AFB, Fla 

FERGUSONS 

Sir; 

Your ScoRtCARD Uem ^Oci. 221 ottiitied 
one other Ferguson: Tom. He has won the 
world championship in calf roping (1974) and 
in steer wrestling (1977 and ’78). and he ha.s 
won or shared the past five world all-around 
titles (1974-78). His total career earnings now 
stand at S523.734 in the Professional Rodeo 
Cowboys Association. 

It’s obviously time to brush up on Tom Fer¬ 
guson. a big name in sjxiris these days. 

Frank Weidner 
R edvale. Colo 
Sir: 

The title of your Scorecard item was 
"Sons of Ferg.” It would have been more ap¬ 
propriate if it had been "Sons of Fergus. ” In 
The Origin and Signihcaiion of Scoffisfi Sur¬ 
names it says: “Ferguson. The son of Fergus, 
which signifies a brave chieftain... .” As for 
the athletes you have mentioned, would you 
have expected anything less from the Fergu¬ 
son clan? 

Jay Ferguson 
S outh Windsor. Conn 

CUTTING KIDS 

Sir; 

As a fellow soccer coach and coordinator 
for youth soccer, I empathize with Dan Woog 
having to cut from his soccer team earnest 
and deserving young children not talented 
enough to make it (Viewpoim, Oct. 15). I 
don't think there is anything that can be done 
to make the coach’s life any easier in this re¬ 
spect. It may be the most painful part of the 
job. But maybe something can be done for 
those youngsters who tried and didn't make 
it. instead of calling just those who made the 
team on the final cut night, why not also call 
continued 
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INTRODUCING THE 1980 



FORD GRANADA 


A modern American Classic 


(Averaged Ju(/. 1979, NADA Official 
Used Car Guide figures.) 

Whether you buy or lease, see your 
Ford Deoler for M details arKi low 
prices on the Extended Service Plan. 
It protects your Grartoda even longer 
then the basic worronly. After ol. 
whenyouhaveo 
dossicotty-^tyled car 
like Graroda, you wont 
foreaVytokecoreofIt. > / 

See your Ford Dealer ' g 
rtCMv for a personoi 
test drive. 


High Resale! 

Check the facts and figures. You'l 
see how Granados hove held up. A 
1976 Granada returns on average of 
over 84% of Its original sticker pxice. 


Granoda. With classic siyilr^g sknHar 
to the German classic, Mercedes. But 
ifs more than jutf elegant style that 
makes Grar>oda right tor the times. 

Excellent MHeage. 

lodoy, right for the times means 
good fuel ecortorrv- That's Gronodo. 


EST. 

RANGE 


FORD GRANADA 


FORD DIVISION 
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those who didn't and thank them for trying? 

Woog mentioned that he wishes he could 
"come up with the right combination of words 
to let (the player who has been cut! know 
that I still respect and admire the way he gave 
his best." Maybe Woog could try harder. 

NbiL Mason 
Youth Scxcer Coordinator 
Maniaroncck, N.Y. 

Sir: 

As a high school soccer and basketball 
coach. I couldn't help identifying with Dan 
Woog as he shared his feelings about “cut 
time." One thing, however, really surprised 
me, and that was Woog’s method for noti¬ 
fying the chosen players by phone. If a young¬ 
ster has the courage to pul himself on the 
line and try out for the team, risking failure 
in front of his peers. 1 certainly owe it to him 
to tell him face to face what my decision is. 
1 definitely could not let an unmade phone 
call give him that message. 

PfcPfc Sandoval 
Varsity Soccer Coach 
Centennial High School 
EllicottCity. .Md. 

Sir: 

In a sanctimonious way. Dan Woog gave 
a capsule summary of what is wrong with 


youth sports today. If he would spend less 
time worrying about international junkets for 
his selected, sub-teen superstars and more 
time trying to organize a couple of more teams 
for the remaining 30 kids, he would never 
have to go through the "agonizing" experi¬ 
ence of telling a 12-year-old that he cannot 
compete in organized sports. 

CRAlti M. Brandf 
Dayton 
Sir; 

Dan Woog's dilemma is summed up in his 
sixth paragraph."... great trips to sunny Flor¬ 
ida. We toured Virginia, Canada and Europe 
... Giants Stadium in 1977 .,. trimming the 
40 or 50 boys who show up at tryouts to a 
manageable squad of 18." 

That’s too much, loo soon, for too few 12- 
year-old boys, and such an approach exploits 
the talents of the few at the expense of con¬ 
ducting a far less sophisticated grass-roots 
program that serves the needs of the many. 
As long as there are those who espouse this 
doctrine. Woog's agony (and that of a tre¬ 
mendous number of kids) will continue. 

Raiph S. Coppa 
Director 
Parks & Recreation 
Narragansett. R.I. 


Sir: 

Dan Woog’s story about having to cut a 
total of 40 or 50 applicants to a manageable 
squad of 18 soccer players is touching, but 
let him take heart. The American Youth Soc¬ 
cer Organization will take every one of his re¬ 
jects, even the "eight or 10 least talented." 
and put them on balanced teams where ev¬ 
eryone plays lAYSO's rnottol at least half of 
each game, which is probably a lot more ac¬ 
tion than the last few players on Dan’s squad 
will sec during the season. 

Not only that, but the players will have 
just as good a chance of being in a soccer 
movie (which has happened more than once 
to an AYSO team), or of performing before a 
large crowd or taking a cultural trip abroad 
or within the U.S.: and all of this without the 
least risk of heartbreak, however temporary. 
AYSO's program applies equally to boys and 
girls between the ages of five and 18. 

pRtu Mautner 
Treasurer 

American Youth Soccer Organization 
Inglewood. Calif. 


Address editorial mail to Sports Illlstrated. 
Time & Life Building. Rockefeller Center. New 
York, New York. 10020. 



Zenith’s new integrated stereos. 
Soundin’good. 


Zenith's new integrated stereos have features 
you’d expect to find only in fine components. 

The AM/FM receivers offer the kind of 
sophisticated audio controls you need to make 
good sound even better, High and low 
frequency noise filters. FM mute. Tuned RF 
for greater FM selectivity. And much more. 

Our belt-driven turntables 
are programmable. Each comes 
complete with a sensitive 
S-shaped tone arm and high 
quality magnetic cartridge. You 
also get viscous damped cueing 
and anti-skate control to help 



protect your valuable albums. 

You can choose 8-track or cassette or a model 
with both. And all offer twin VU meters and the 
controls you need for superb tape performance. 

For fine matched sound reproduction, 
choose Allegro 1000,2000 or 3000 speakers. So 
efficient, comparable size air suspension 

speakers need lu ice the amplifier 
power to match their sound 
reproduction. 

Zenith integrated stereos are 
soundin’ good. H ear th em at your 
Zenith Dealer, 


today. 


.Audio. The Flipside of Zenith. 








Ultra taste. Never-before, 
silk smooth, truly satisfy¬ 
ing taste—in an ultra low 
tar cigarettel 

(And we do mean ultra 
low. At only 6 mg of far, 
ifs lower than 90% of all 
the cigarettes that 
people buy.) 

How is it Dossibie? 















DEWmS 

PROFILE 

A thirst for living... a taste for fine Scotch. 



I)AVT1)MAN\\:\R1\(; 

BORN: Hendersonville. North Carolina, 
1946. 

HOME: Brooklyn. New York. 
PROFESSION: Theatrical artisan. 
REVIEW: His armor for Lynn 
Redgrave's "Saint Joan" is regarded 
as some of the most realistic 
costuming and props on Broadway. 

And it's typical Manwaring. 

QUOTE: "Theatre can no longer afford 
to cheat the imagination. The stage 
must compete with film and television: 
and my art must be more sophisticated 
... more authentic... to be equally 
convincing." 

BIGGEST ACCOMPLISHMENT: The 
Z'-tall flocked-latex Incredible Hulk 
costume. "It looks real, moves right, 
and folds for shipping.” 

FIRST HERO: The Creature from the 
Black Lagoon. "The first great 
costume: you weren't entirely sure 
there was a man inside." 

DREAM: The right tools, enough time, 
and an impossible assignment, 
SCOTCH: Dewar's "White Label.”* 
Especially, straight up. "I like to sip it, 
slowly, after beating a deadline." 






